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Out of New England 


HAT Poe used to call “the literati” have 
W gathered twice this month to praise the 
enduring vigor of literary New Eng- 
ind. Robert Frost’s fiftieth birthday was cele- 
brated in New York with fitting tribute, and the 
completion of Amy Lowell’s “Life of John Keats” 
was the theme of a dinner in Boston where four 
hundred testified that poetry was still read and those 
who serve the Muse applauded. 
The great tradition of New England literature 
js not dead, although for half a century it was 
d by writers more amiable than great. Miss 
Lowell has the fruitful cerebration of the Concord 
philosophers and the tart strength in poetry of Emer- 
gn or Emily Dickinson. She has the urbanity and 
sholarship of old Boston and that confidence in 
the worth of her ideas without which literature re- 
mans colonial or inept. Her poetry is no more ex- 





perimental than were the essays of Emerson, and 
like his essays it sets brains to working and stirs the 
imagination. Putting mind and skill into the sappy 
American poetry of the early nineteen hundreds, she 
perhaps more than any other was responsible for the 
new interest in poetry which sparkled like electricity 
fom youth to youth. Civilized, like her relative 
James Russell Lowell, beyond the American norm, 
she has also that gift for radical originality which 
was once native in New England. It is her New 
England, as she says in “Lilacs,” and in these 
aspects she is more truly New England than most 
of us in our books succeed in being American. 

If Miss Lowell reminds one of those dominant 
intellectuals who in the seventeenth century seized 
the New England hills, and made them their own, 
Robert Frost is like a pine come up from the soil 
itself and rich with a concentrate of its harsh, sweet 
favors. Frost has the shrewdness raised to philos- 
ophy which, as in Thoreau, becomes insight; and in 
his own verse the shrewdness raised to poetry which 
transforms a homely subject into a picture of the 
ternal. The dry New England humor, scornful 
of weak ideas but tolerant otherwise, is his also, and 
the new England equalitarianism—the model for 
America—in which personality develops without 
reference to means or occupation, poor creatures 
have fierce characters, and tragedies enact in two- 
foom cottages as intensely as in palaces. Frost’s 
poetry is like Emerson’s, in that its simplicity and 
occasional ruggedness are close to the appearance of 
the subject, which, as with the unkempt farmers 
who lean from their buggies in his poems and say 
in flat vowels and curt accents memorable things, is 
usually neither simple nor rugged in its inner 
meanings. i 
Frost has, and Frost practices, the restraint of old 
New England, which pinched the body to profit the 
soul even as he denies himself range so that the 
truth of his inexpressive people may be distilled into 
his verse. Beside Whitman he seems parsimonious, 
but Emerson, who hoarded sentences for years until 
he could use them fitly, would have understood him. 
In a lavish period, when words are cheap and the 
tide of smart writing rises to the housetops, he 
stands aside, skeptical as Thoreau was skeptical, and 
turns his back on the clatter of Broadway to watch 
a little drama with some meaning to it on a lovely 
hilltop in forgotten New Hampshire. 





This is the New England tradition which at its 
best drew beauty from ruggedness, admired char- 


f *ter, and despised mere quantity or bigness. It is 


4 dangerous tradition for lesser writers who de- 


After Disaster 


By LizetrE WoopwortH REEsE. 


‘ , Y HO hurts his heel upon a stone, 
Knows that some trick of life is done; 
No longer his the rage to do, 
The rush across the hurrying sun. 


Such thrift he shows with his new hours, 
That he spares one, to stoop his head 
To some grey book he read with her, 
Who loved him long since. She is dead. 


Lovely, secure, unhastening things, 
Fast-kept for this, grip as of yore; — 
The drowsy traffic of the bees; 

The scarlet haws beyond a door. 
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By Sidney Cox. 
IN A HISTORIC SETTING. 
By Aymar Embury II. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GOOD IN- 
TENTIONS. 
By Llewellyn Jones. 


THE STOP OF BLOOD. 
By Bernard de Voto. 


THE BOWLING GREEN. 
By Christopher Morley. 


Next Week, or Later 


Van Wyck Brooks’s “The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James.” Reviewed 
by Thomas Beer. 
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grade it into moralizing, and lesser men become 
anemic, cranky, and querulous under its restraints. 
But Frost, like his spiritual ancestors, is nourished 
by a great heart within that keeps his spirit more 
fruitful than the poets of the crowd. 

Perhaps there is something in the geographer’s 
opinion which holds that the soil and air through 
generations mould the stock that inhabit them. 
Certainly New England had mightily changed the 
New Englanders of the forties from the pattern 
of their ancestors. And perhaps now that the pe- 


riod of migration and immigration has ended, New 
England will once more become highly individual. 
Miss Lowell and Mr. Frost may be forerunners. 
However that may be, they are assuredly torch- 
bearers of a great tradition and from their books, 
if all the libraries were burned, we could reconstruct 
the mind and the imagination of New England. 


Thomas Love Peacock 
By R. W. CHaPMAN 


r AHE admission to Olympus of Thomas Love 
Peacock, pre-Victorian poet and novelist, 
is being celebrated by the issue of a monu- 

mental collected edition of his works. Four volumes 
have been published*—judiciously edited, equipped 
with due bibliographical trappings, beautifully print- 
ed and bound—and six more are promised. Publi- 
cation will be in at least three instalments, so that 
the incense will curl heavenwards many times and 
from many altars. We hope that its savor will 
be grateful to the very exacting epicure who now 
sits with his peers above the clouds. 

There can, I think, be no question of the reality 
and permanence of Peacock’s apotheosis. The 
recognition is no new thing; no one has just dis- 
covered him. Ever since Shelley praised him more 
than a century ago, he has had readers and ad- 
mirers. Literary craftsmen and connoisseurs espe- 
cially have always relished his peculiar dry wit, 
his profound scholarship, and his admirable style. 
Among men of letters he has been a kind of oracle. 
But by degrees his fame spread beyond these ex- 
clusive circles, and he became more widely known 
to discerning lovers of literature. The circum- 
stances of recent times have concurred to swell the 
chorus of appreciation to a joyous clamor. In 
England today he has perhaps as many readers as 
any novelist of equal antiquity, except only Miss 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott. 

This is a notable achievement; for Peacock has 
many handicaps. In the first place he is a satirist, 
and his first novel was published in 1816. Most of 
the institutions he pilloried, and nearly all the 
persons, are dead and forgotten. Worse still, he 
is both eccentric and monotonous. If he can be 
said to have a plot, certainly he has no more than 
one; and it is doubtful if he has more than one 
character who really lives. His warmest admirers 
would admit a difficulty in remarking whether a 
given episode is in “Headlong Hall” or “Crotchet 
Castle,” or in distinguishing the wit and wisdom of 
the Reverend Dr. Opimian from the wit and wis- 
dom of the Reverend Dr. Folliott. In the rest, 
they are playthings. ‘The cranks are cranks, the 
spirited young men are spirited, and the pretty girls 
are pretty. But that is all that can be said of them 
with any confidence. The conversations too, which 
fill three-fourths of his pages, are very one-sided 
affairs. Nearly all the sense, wit, and learning— 
the rapier thrusts and the sledgehammer blows— 
are wielded by that reverend gentleman who shares 
his creator’s innumerable prejudices; and many of 
the dialogues might not unfairly be called tilting 
at windmills. There are also minor irritations, 
which by accumulation may become serious. We 
cannot all be expected to share our author’s interest 
in the fine shades of gastronomy, or his antipathy 
to paper money, or his enthusiasm for the “Diony- 
siaca” of the poet Nonnus. But we are never spared 
these topics of panegyric or invective; and Greek 
quotations lie everywhere athwart the path. 

These obstacles are surmounted by their artistic 
merit. The obvious defects of Peacock’s books— 
the work of an eccentric amateur—do not matter, 
because their merits are so great. He had all the 
essential gifts: a keen and powerful intellect, a 
warm and passionate nature, a vivid perception of 
beauty. By virtue of these qualities he was a good 





*The works of Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by. H. F. 
B. Brettsmith and C. E. Jones. Vols. Il, III, IV, and V. 
New York: Gabriel Wells. 1925. 
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jester, a good lover, a good hater, and an artist. 

All these elements of Peacock’s genius may be 
found in his relation with the poet Shelley. Shelley 
admired him for his scholarship and his wit, and 
liked him for other reasons. His strong sense acted 
on Shelley like a tonic. It was Peacock who pre- 
scribed “three mutton chops, well peppered” in sub- 
stitution for a diet of tea, bread and butter, and 
“a sort of spurious lemonade, made of some powder 
in a box.” Shelley took the prescription, and its 
success was “obvious and immediate.” He took 
Peacock’s prescription for other ills than malnutri- 
tion; it would have been well for him if he could 
have taken them oftener. When Peacock made 
Scythrop—him of the doleful countenance—the 
hero of his “Nightmare Abbey,” a glowing, passion- 
ate young man who began with schemes to reform 
the universe and ended on the brink of suicide 
because he could not marry two young women at 
once (and so neither would have him), Shelley was 
delighted by the joke, and provided the book with 
a motto out of Ben Jonson. It is doubtful if he 
would have taken so intimate a joke at any other 
hand. When he left England, his best letters were 
written to Peacock. Many years after his death, 
Peacock sent to Fraser’s Magazine a long review of 
Hogg’s “Life” and Trelawny’s “Recollections.” 
The importance of these “Memoirs of Shelley’ is 
recognized. ‘They throw, as we should expect, a 
dry light upon the obscure places of Shelley’s life. 
But though the light is dry it is not cold, 

To readers unacquainted with Peacock I would 
recommend that they should begin with the 
“Memoirs”; and I venture to tempt them with an 
extract, which is so characteristic that I do not 
apologize for its length. 

. Shelley came in, with my hat in his hand. He said, 
“Mary tells me, you do not believe that I have had a visit 
from Williams.” I said, “I told her there were some 
improbabilities in the narration.’ He said, “You know 
William of Tremadoc?” I said, “I do.” He said, “It 
was he who was here to-day. He came to tell me of a 
plot laid by my father and uncle, to entrap me and lock 
me up. He was in great haste, and could not stop a minute, 
and I walked with him to Egham.” I said, “What hat 
did you wear?” He said, “This, to be sure.” I said, 
“I wish you would put it on.” He put it on, and it went 
over his face. I said, “You could not have walked to 
Egham in that hat.” He said, “I snatched it up hastily 
and perhaps I kept it in my hand. I certainly walked 
with William to Egham, and he told me what I have said. 
You are very sceptical.” I said, “If you are certain of 
what you say, my scepticism cannot affect your certainty.” 
He said, “It is very hard on a man who has devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth, who has made great sacrifices 
and incurred great sufferings for it, to be treated as a 
visionary. If I do not know that I saw William, how do 


I know that I see you?” I said, “An idea may have the 


force of a sensation; but the oftener a sensation is repeated, 
the greater is the probability of its origin in reality. You 
saw me yesterday, and will see me to-morrow.” He said, 
“I can see William to-morrow if I please. He told me 
he was stopping at the Turk’s Head Coffee-house, in the 
Strand, and should be there two days. I want to convince 
you that I am not under a delusion. Will you walk with 
me to London to-morrow, to see him?” I said, “I would 
most willingly do so.” The next morning after an early 
breakfast we set off on our walk to London. We had 
got half way down Egham Hill, when he suddenly turned 
round, and said to me. “I do not think we shall find 
William at the Turk’s Head.” I said, “Neither do I.” 


es Ss 


The simplest elements of Peacock’s satire are to 
be seen in this story, in which a situation rich in 
absurdity is drawn with the faintest possible strokes, 
and is the more telling for this economy. A man 
without satirical humor might have judged it his 
duty to admit that Shelley sometimes imagined 
things; but he could not have had Peacock’s pleasure 
in the incongruities of the scene—the inconvenient 
hat, the early and inglorious termination of the 
gallant journey. ‘The mere perception of fraud 
in absurdity does not issue in satire, unless it is 
brightened by a gust of temper. A certain intoler- 
ance and impatience are necessary to satire; but its 
quality depends on the satirist’s. emotional state. 
The peculiar mild pungency of Peacock’s satire is 
due to its freedom from real bitterness. It is an 
irascible old man that looks at us from the photo- 
graph of Peacock taken in his later years. “God 
bless my soul, Sir,” exclaimed the Reverend Dr. 
Folliott, bursting into the breakfast room at Crotchet 
Castle, “I am out of all patience with this march of 
mind.” And so he was; but his impatience did not 
interfere wjth his fundamental, his really imper- 
turbable good humor; it did not spoil his breakfast. 

Peacock was a realist and a Tory. He believed 
in custom and tradition. He disliked the diffusion 
of education, the growth of democracy, the march 
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of mind. He believed—or liked to pretend that 
he believed—that our ancestors “saw true men, 
when we see false knaves. They saw Milton, and we 
see Mr. Sacbut.” Like Dr. Johnson, he held that 
a man who is not in earnest about his dinner should 
be suspected of inaccuracy in other matters. Unlike 
Dr. Johnson, he believed in the efficacy of old wine, 
judiciously and traditionally accommodated to the 
progress of a good dinner, “The current of opinion 
sets in favor of Hock: but I am for Madeira; I do 
not fancy Hock till I have laid a substratum of 
Maderia.” “He believed in Greek as “the alpha 
and omega of all knowledge,” the only key to the 
temple of the Muses—the Greek of Sophocles’s 
choruses, to be mastered “constructively, mytho- 
logically, and metrically.” 


st SF 


These are tenets which might well supply an en- 
tertaining writer; but they would not keep him sweet 
for a century. ‘The secret of Peacock is not in 
his whimsies and crotchets, nor in his sturdy 
politics, nor even in his wit and humor; it lies in his 
love of beauty, and his love of beauty is romantic. 
Perhaps, indeed, Realism and Toryism produce their 
finest effects in literature when they are in some 
degree irrationalized by a poet’s frenzy, a saving 
grace of moonshine. We may think of Dr. John- 
son, who wished to have seen the Great Wall of 
China (“I am serious, sir!”), and did visit the 
Hebrides in search of what we should call Ro- 
mance. Peacock, like Johnson, was a poet, whose 
inspiration did not flow readily in the channels of 
versification. He wrote a good deal of verse in his 
youth, but little of it is remembered or memorable 
—though the novels are embellished with some 
rare Bacchanalian songs. But he is always poetical 
and romantic in his treatment of mountain scenery, 
and of romantic youth and maidens, and of Greek 
poetry. He places his puppets in a romantic situation, 
for the express purpose, as it seems, of making them 
and it ridiculous. He succeeds; but in the moment 
of success a spirit of contradiction comes to his 
rescue, and turns absurdity to beauty. So the 
topsy-turvy morality of “Maid Marian” is saved 
from burlesque by its chivalry and the half-light 
of the forest; and the satire of “The Misfortunes 
of Elphin,” for all that its objects are greed, sloth, 
lust, and drunkenness, is conducted, like “Twelfth 
Night” and the “Birds” of Aristophanes, in the 
region of pure comic poetry. 


ss SF 


This story, as its admirers know, is the quintes- 
sence of Peacock and his highest artistic achieve- 
ment. It contains the Falstaffian figure of Seithenyn, 
the incompetent guardian of that ancient breakwater, 
the ruin of which caused the inundation of Gwaod, 
obliterated a principality, and reduced its Prince to a 
fisherman, but did little disservice to the criminal, 
who made his escape in an empty wine-barrel and 
lived to empty many more. Being unburdened with a 
conscience, Seithenyn retains his magnificent power 
of potation and ratiocination, which must secure 
his acquittal in any poetic court; and provides a 
background against which the more generous vir- 
tues of his juniors and betters shine the more con- 
spicuous. ‘They stand out, also, against a superb 
natural background of sea and mountain; and the 
exercise of their youthful virtues is painted in pel- 
lucid prose. Peacock’s descriptive powers, here used 
with a master’s economy, enable him to sketch a 
scene with surpassing vividness. “There are few 
passages in English literature which equal for pic- 
torial effect the catastrophe of “Elphin,” when at 
the height of the tempest the neglected rampart is 
severed, the walls collapse, and the sea rushes in 
on the bewildered banqueters. Drunk or sober, 
they are revealed by the lightning and the flaring 
beacon—the fuddled warden and his retainers, his 
lovely daughter, the enamored prince, the frenzied 
bard. The innocents, being in a condition to walk, 
make good their escape along the rampart. The 
fate of the drunkards is left obscure; but we are 
allowed to suppose them engulfed, and a delightful 
surprise is prepared for a later chapter, when the 
identity of the chief culprit is discovered. 

2s ss sf 


Beside witchcraft of this quality, the mundane 
prose of Peacock’s ordinary manner has a coarser 
flavor. But even his least romantic symposia, from 
which the clash of the elements and the primite 
passions is excluded, deserve degustation for their 
wit and polish. It is a dry wine, but well matured; 
and there are no dregs. 





A Fighting Reconciler 


“MY DEAR CORNELIA.” By Srvarr p 
SHERMAN. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1924. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Smpnzy Cox. 


R. SHERMAN reconciles in himself 

and strong conflicting interests and dg, 

sires. And that equips him for the yp. 
ending fight to reconcile the conflicting interes, 
and desires of our world. Always a manly moralig, 
he is becoming more of an artist. Still so clear ang 
crisp as to exclude important delicate nuances of 
reality, his thought becomes less arrogantly obtug 
to the confusing colored lights of antic revery. Hj, 
short-necked, heavy-shouldered intellectuality is pep. 
ceptibly relaxed beneath the warm, caressing arp 
of emotional realization. And as he grows mor 
gracious and inclusive he does not at all relinquish 
the uniquely powerful faith that exalts him to the 
doughty champion of patient, furnished, uncom. 
promising thought. 

At odds with both the theorists who speak of 
progress as if the millenium were just ahead, and 
the disheartened who speak of consciousness and 
conscience as aggravations of the curse, Mr. Sher. 
man has always proclaimed both private and social 
usefulness in concentrating all our human resources 
on making the best of life. But in early essays like 
those on Butler and in certain comments on con- 
temporaries he has been derisive and defiant in his 
proclamation. It has seemed that his intellectual 
directness and the defined purpose of his inquiries 
were rendering him oblivious to subtle incongruities 
not allowed for in the framing of his problems, It 
has seemed that in his confidence in the utility of 
summoning all our human resources he was indig- 
nantly rejecting the resources of disgust, rebellion 
and disillusionment. 

But in “My Dear Cornelia,” Mr. Shernian is no 
longer sharply definite, like his former adversary, 
Mr. H. L. Mencken. When Mr. Sherman seems 
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to take his stand in too clear opposition, it is because 
he sees the truth he emphasizes is in disfavor and 
the truth involved in the position he attacks is s 
obvious it requires no disentanglement. His intense 
love of clarity will always, at intervals, be inflicting 
twinges on the very subtle. 

Surely, though, it is more admirable to be a fight- 
ing reconciler than a so consummate reconciler that 
all desire for action is swallowed up in the ques- 
tionable victory of mystic death. Mr. Sherman will 
not resign the struggle in order to achieve imme- 
diate annihilating union with the universal mystery. 
His own words in the specially imaginative and ap- 
propriately indefinite “Book Five: Approaching Re- 
ligion and Other Grave Matters” indicate how he 
reconciles religion and realism: “I half suspect that 
God Himself admires most those who ‘surrender’ to 
Him only with their last breath.” He manfully 
welcomes responsibility in “the indistinguished mix- 
ture of life” and disdains the “beatific mood which 
—will ensure you against the pain and bitterness 
of reality.” 

Yet probably few mystics care more than Mr. 
Sherman for the unnamable, the essential, the spit- 
itual. And one way of stating his whole effort is: 
the reconciliation of a bold confronting of com 
crete necessity in economic, and fleshly, and all sorts 
of circumstances with a steady and unrelaxing grasp 
of the inseparable ideal qualities. 

Such a beating of swords against each other that 
at last ploughshares are welded, such a collision of 
spears as bends both back into pruning hooks, such 
a violent reconciliation makes Mr. Sherman’s pres 
ent power as a writer. Erudition is reconciled with 
everydayness, racy idiom with courtly elegance. 
Gaiety is harmonized with earnestness. Severe sin- 
cerity is fused with humorous, ironic but not saf- 
castic, tolerance. 

And a book of moral criticism dealing with mar- 
riage, education, careers for women, prohibition, 
politics, and religion is achieved in which the reader 
finds, in vivid scenes, distinct, interesting personali- 
ties, especially the author, struggling to make the 
best of difficult and dangerous relationships. The 
reader is not offered conclusions, he is invited to see 
what he can do in similar perplexed, ironic situa- 
tions. 

In fact, the book of discussions, “My Dear Cor- 
nelia,” is more imaginative and less didactic than 
many a noteworthy novel. And it is more phil- 
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osophical than many a solemn treatise. Such recom- 
ciliation of opposites by means of joining issue 
creative criticism. 
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When Fancy Runs Riot 


THE MYSTERIES OF ANN. By ALICE 











Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1925. 
$2. 
Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 
pe Py N passing for the moment from the ranks of 
the wi the New England annalists to that of the 
interes writers of mystery stories, Miss Brown has re- 
moral tained enough of the setting of her earlier tales and 
clear ang of her characterization of the New England genre 
ances of f 1 lend to her yarn more substance than most of its 
Ly obtuse kind can boast. Here again are the spare, repressed 
ry. Hig spinsters of her “Meadow Grass” and “Tiverton 
ty is pers Tales,” the inarticulate and matter-of-fact young 
ing arm lovers, the prying and gossip of the narrow village 
WS More f community. Here is the pathos of the starved emo- 
elinquish tional life of lowly New England spinsterhood 
n to the reflected in the sudden orgy of sensationalism into 
uncom. Which the reading of detective stories plunges her 
heroine, and in the unexpected poetry of Ann’s 
peak of yicarious discovery of the power of love. But here, 
cad, and 100, are satire and a jesting humor playing through 
ess ang the medium of an ingenious plot, and making of it 
r. Sher. something more than a merely clever story. 
id. social However, the plot is what interests in “The 
esource; | Mysteries of Ann,” or, if not the plot, at least the 
says like | skill with which its rather extravagant framework 
on con-§ is manipulated. Miss Brown has achieved what 
t in his} seems well nigh impossible in these days of rapidly 
sllectual | multiplying mystery tales,—an original idea carried 
nquiries out along novel lines. Granting the initial implaus- 
gruities {| ibility of Ann’s fatuous absorption in the crime of 
ms, Jt§ her own imagining, an absorption so complete as to 
ility of J render her impervious to any conception of the 
3 indig. J serious consequences which her words may entail, 
ebellion § the narrative advances logically and convincingly. 
We have no intention of spoiling the story for its 
in isno | readers by recounting its incident; suffice it to say 
versary, § that its complications develop from the sudden 
1 seems § passion for mystery stories which drives Ann to 
because § outline to her friends a situation in which she her- 
or and | self and the unlovable cousin from whom she may 
s is so be expected to inherit, figure, and which is un- 
intense # expectedly realized. ‘There is some adroitly veiled 
flicting § raillery at the stock figures and situations of mys- 
tery fiction, an occasional few pages of burlesque, 
. fight’ f humor not unmixed with pathos in the character 
er that § drawing, and enough of suspense in the tale itself to 
> ques- § hold the interest to the end of the story. It is good 
n will light reading. 
imme- a 
ystery, $ . . 
ep In a Historic Setting 
g Re f pRuMSs. By James Boyp. New York: Charles 
ma Scribners Sons. 1925. $2.50. 
ler’ to Reviewed by Aymar EmbBury II 
nfully ]) ce: is an epic with the American Rev- 
| mix- olution as its background, but a novel of 
which character in a historic setting rather than 
erneés § a costume romance. Its characters are not be- 
wigged and ruffled lay figures, but people who 
: Mr. might have gone through the great war instead of 
an the revolution, who might be living side by side 
mt is: § with us today; and although the pictures of the 
con- § period are real and stirring it does not make them 
sorts physically unreal, or show them as governed by 
grasp # impulses or logic different from our own; they 
are as alive, as vivid, as moving as any character in 
"that a novel of modern life. 
n of Although the story as told is that of Johnny 
such Fraser, it is in a broad sense universal; it is the 
pres story of a common man of all time, who stands 
with helpless before the vast slow rolling tide of bitter- 
ANCE, ness and hatred engendered by the greed and stu- 
sin- pidity of those few men who have power over the 
saf- Nations; and when war flares out at last he is 
dragged by a pressure in the very air, reluctant, into 
nar a conflict whose causes are too remote for his com- 
tion, prehension, and in which he sees only waste, cruelty, 
ader and the disruption of the common kindly ties of 
rali- life, 
the In a novel of this sort, with little incident and 
The no plot, the characters must be clearly visualized 
) oF and presented in correct perspective if interest is to 
tua- be sustained. This the author has done; and when 
, it is realized that among the fourteen characters so 
OF fF distinctly drawn that we would recognize them if 
- we were to meet them on the street, there is no 
wi Villain and only two or three people we dislike, the 
“a author’s great ability as a draftsman of character 








IS apparent. 
Much research went into making this book so 


accurate historically that the most meticulous an- 
tiquarian will find no error in the geography, in the 
customs and manners depicted, or in the record of 
events, but this labor is not apparent on the surface; 
no parade of knowledge breaks the continuity of the 
story, no attempt is made to create illusion by filling 
the foreground with pictures of the past; but when 
one of the characters acts or speaks, we are aware 
that he is immersed in the atmosphere of his own 
time. So subtly is this done that the attention is 
never distracted from the character; it is he that 
is in focus and not the background against which 
he is seen. 

Nor has Mr. Boyd thought it necessary to flavor 
his style with affected quaintness of phrase or to 
pepper it with archaisms. The occasional letters 
which he quotes are, it is true, written in the stilted 
and formal manner used by our ancestors in even 
intimate personal correspondence; but in reporting 
the words of his characters he has not used the 
bombastic form which was not used by them in 
common speech. The story is told in direct and 
tranquil English prose. 

“Drums” is a first novel; but it does not show 
promise, it shows possession. Possession of ability 
to write English prose as it should be written; pos- 
session of knowledge of character drawing and 
of how to tell a story; and above all, possession of 
divine discontent with the imperfect, and the pa- 
tience to rectify it. 

















Illustration from “The Story of Wilbur the Hat,” by 
Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & Liveright) 


A Modern-Day Saint 


MY NAME IS LEGION. By Cuaries Mor- 
GAN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Louts KRoNENBERGER. 


N this first novel Mr. Charles Morgan has 
chosen an extremely difficult subject. He has 
elected to write of a modern day saint, a woman 

performing the saint’s equivalent of miracles and 
composed almost wholly of the spirit. Against the 
figure of this woman he has opposed a world of 
tempted and carnal people; and his story illustrates 
the reciprocal action of each on the other. 

Irma Pennell’s mother died in child-birth, hating 
the world, and having determined that her daughter 
should be protected from the life of the flesh. As 
the girl grew up, she came to have a wonderful 
power—first manifested when she warmed a frozen 
bird in her hands so that on being set down, it 
hopped away—of the fatidical and the miraculous; 
but it was a destructive and malevolent power born 
of her mother’s hate. A dying woman shrank from 
her, from the look in her eyes a society woman 
went mad, under her spell a girl committed suicide, 
and the girl’s fiancé, a rake, fell dead beneath her 
stare. And at last Irma’s own deep peace was 
broken in upon also, It was not until Will Drake, 
who loved her, strove to remold her power, to direct 
it toward beneficent rather than destructive ends, 
that Irma was saved and her peace regained, 

To me the difficulties of “My Name Is Legion” 
seem almost insurmountable, and for that reason 
it appears right to pass upon the book a kind of 
special judgment. ‘To be completely successful, it 


would require almost impossible fusion of its real-_ 
istic and supernormal elements. Obviously, it is 
unfair to dismiss Mr. Morgan’s portrait of Irma 
as lacking in flesh and blood, when his prime inten- 
tion is to create her in terms of the spiritual. But 
in a world where we are unlikely to meet a single 
example of her kind, Irma could be at best a tour 
de force. And in Irma I cannot find a woman 
who, whether or not she is possible in life, is credible 
in art. Because I cannot achieve with her even 
forced contacts, to me she is unreal and essentially 
uninteresting. I cannot believe that such a person 
casts a palpable shadow. 

Yet, although she is meant to govern and impreg- 
nate the book, her own failure to exist does not quite 
make it a “Hamlet” without a prince. If not 
wholly original—for there have been other novels 
about such “saints’—it is ynusual enough, almost 
I might say alien and unlikely enough, to keep one 
absorbed. It seems so very far away that it gathers 
a mystic atmosphere. ‘The opening chapters have 
particularly this atmosphere of strangeness and super- 
stitious dread; they remind you of Hardy, There 
is the terrifying Christmas party which ends with 
the death of Urden Clare; there is the unreal, but 
unforgettable, scene in Mrs, Pennell’s bedroom, 
About these there hangs something of shadow and 
eerie light. 

Finally, as a stylist Mr. Morgan can be said to 
have arrived. Like Thomas Beer, for instance, he 
seeks the strong and imaginative word; but in con- 
trast to Beer’s telescopings, Mr. Morgan—inferior 
only in his lack of compression—drops words like 
flashing stones that fall beneath a tide of tremendous 
rhythms. His method creates atmospheres that per- 
vade the book, A little later these words may pre- 
sumably accomplish more substantial and memorable 
things, which “My Name Is Legion” foreshadows, 
but does not do. 





The Stop of Blood 


MARTHA. By Percy Marks. New York: The 
Century Company. 1925. 


Reviewed by BernarD De Voto 
Author of “The Crooked Mile” 


O the popularity of “The Plastic Age” two 
elements contributed in about equal 
measure. “The book was a study of ado- 

lescence in a college setting, so honest that it stirred 
up a fervid discussion of its accuracy. ‘That was 
enough to assure it the attention of one large 
audience. But it employed a method that bordered 
on the sensational, and this method brought it 
a different and even larger audience. In “Martha” 
Mr. Marks, casting in his lot with the second, 
is sojourning in Hollywood. 

Only on the assumption of such a choice, delib- 
erately made, is it possible to understand “Martha.” 
It has a theme sufficiently mature, It is the story 
of a half-breed girl who feels that she is entitled 
to be received as a white. From the time her 
mother, a squaw, points out her white father, she 
will have nothing to do with the Indians of the 
reservation. At the age of eight, Martha goes to 
live with the Armstrongs, a minister and his wife, 
who educate her, foster her beauty and intelligence, 
and all unknowingly add to her fierce longing to 
be white. She marries Dan McLeod, a cowboy 
much her inferior—but white. When this first 
step toward acceptance proves disastrous, she divorces 
him and supports herself in the village of Covelo 
by dressmaking. She is liked and tolerated, she is 
allowed to sing in the church, she is even received 
as an equal by one or two of the less parochial 
women of the town. But that is all: between her 
and her desire is the full stop of her blood. 

The gap seems likely to be bridged when Wally 
Gardner, the most substantial man in the valley, 
comes a-courting. The women of Covelo immedi- 
ately accept her. Restrained by her memories of 
McLeod’s brutishness, she puts off the marriage with 
Wally—too long. One Frank Cross, who has a 
slight but forgiven strain of Indian blood, ap- 
pears, and captivates her. She breaks with Wally, 
has a liaison with Frank, and finally quarrels with 
him when he refuses to marry her. Forced by the 
valley’s attitude into refuge among the Indians, she 
bears a child which dies. A short struggle fol- 
lows to maintain herself among the whites, but 
she is beaten. Another child sends her. back to 
the Indians for good. She degenerates into a fat, 
dirty, and contented squaw. When her daughter 
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sees a white man, some years later, she does not 
tell her the secret of her parentage. 

Now such material as this is obviously dramatic. 
There is no reason why it should not be worked 
into a novel of extraordinary depth and poignancy. 
But Mr. Marks’s efforts are directed solely toward 
the amusement of the second, the more numerous, 
audience. I do not mean that the book is lascivious: 
it is not. There is much emphasis on Martha’s 
corsets, on her passion, on the warmth of pre- 
nuptial embraces; but this is incidental, not an end 
in itself. The method, not the content, betrays his 
choice. It is almost incredibly naive. Not once 
does Martha come alive, nor indeed do any of 
the other characters. We are not given the privilege 
of their minds or hearts. Instead we are given 
the clichés of the commercial magazines. 

Such simplicities make up the book. No one can 
question that they will be effective with the larger 
audience, nor may anyone question Mr. Marks’s 
right to select his audience as he pleases. Only it 
is fair to point out that, for this novel at least, 
he is lost to literature—that he has chosen to neg- 
lect the better qualities of his art for the exploita- 
tion of the less admirable ones. “Martha” will 
perhaps make excellent cinema-fodder. It will 
not win him any increase of critical respect. 





Religion for Everyman 


EVERYMAN’S LIFE OF JESUS: A Narrative 
in the Words of the Four Gospels, Edited by 
James Morratr. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. 1925. $1.50. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT: A NEW TRANS- 
LATION. By James Morratr. Vol. I. The 
same. 


Reviewed by Benyamin B. Bacon 
Yale University 

OFFATT is not only a marvellous scholar, 
competent as no other in our English- 
speaking world to master the entire vast 
literature of New Testament criticism in all lan- 
guages and to set it in logical sequence and order 
in his monumental “Introduction to New Testament 
Literature,” but a translator also, who in two suc- 
cessive critical renderings has proved both his his- 
torical and philological competence and at the same 
time an almost incredible mastery of the finest mod- 
ern literature, whence he culls illuminating parallels 
to the literary beauties of the Bible. Mastery of the 
niceties of the Hebrew language and familiarity 
with the results of Old Testament criticism was the 
one revelation held back until now of the extra- 
ordinary accomplishments of this amazing biblical 
scholar, whose present occupation is the teaching of 
Church History (!) in the University of Glasgow. 
The remarkable thing about the work of Dr. 
Moffatt, whether in his “Old Testament Transla- 
tion,” or the little book dedicated to his children 
entitled “Everyman’s Life of Jesus,” is the devout 
religious motive and spirit which animates them. 
The story of Jesus is related in the simple and 
beautiful language of the evangelists, just as a great 
scholar would tell it to a little group of his own 
children at the Sabbath fireside. A scholar guest, 
standing by the father’s side, might easily guess how 
all the difficulties of critical interpretation are met 
and deftly turned. But the children would not 
know it. The comprehensive scholarship, the wealth 
of literary knowledge and skill, are there in their 


perfection. But it is just their perfection to be 
concealed. Explanation is there, but even the 
scholar scarcely detects it. And the one object 


is to enable the intelligent child to appreciate and 
love the story. 

The only criticism the scholar-guest can make 
on the work thus given to the public is not a word 
of derogation, but of appreciation. The reader 
must realize the purpose of the book. He must 
understand why and for whom it was written. The 
great scholar is purposely minimizing the results of 
critical enquiry for purposes of devout religious 
impression. What critics study in the “Introduc- 
tion” is purposely left in the background. For the 
time being, Moffatt becomes a harmonist, and (as 
we might expect) outdoes the harmonist at his own 
task. Conflicts quietly disappear. The rough 
places are made plain. Nothing else matters save 
that all flesh should see the salvation of our God. 
Moffatt is not contradicting or taking back the 
results of his critical scholarship. He is simply 
showing us how, after we have mastered all this, 





we may use our New Testament more effectively 
than ever as a book by which to nourish the religious 
faith of little children. 

Something of the same purpose and point of view 
is apparent in the “Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment.” True, this large work is not specially de- 
signed for children; but it is designed for the un- 
schooled. And Moffatt does not hesitate to intro- 
duce such accepted results of criticism as the sep- 
aration of the blended strands of primitive docu- 
ments in the books of Moses, by means of typo- 
graphical devices. He even transposes verses, 
where sense and the verdict of critics require us to 
suppose that transposition has taken place in the 
process of editorial combination or later. But 
here too scholarship is only the means. Edifica- 
tion is the object. 

The nature of the problem, then, is apparent; 
and it is difficult one. ‘To what extent shall col- 
loquial language be employed to reproduce the effect 
of the ancient story on its first hearers? Or shall 
we say: Not its first hearers, but those to whom it 
came as the vehicle of prophetic teaching in the 
great days of Josiah’s reformation. Or again, shall 
we say: We must give the tone and value which 
the story had in Ezra’s time, when Israel was being 
reconstituted as a church rather than a nation. 
Should our rendering have the tone and emphasis of 
the ancient story-teller in the city gate; or should 
it be that of the rabbi in the synagogue? 

An instance in point will show what is involved 
in the decision. In the synagogue of New Testa- 
ment times, and later, the name of the national 
divinity was held to be too sacred to be uttered. In 
the Tora rolls the sacred four consonants YHWH 
which represent it are purposely supplied with the 
vowels e o a belonging to the word meaning “Lord.” 
This is meant to remind the reader that he is to 
substitute the word (Edonai) in place of the sacred 
name. Which course shall the translator follow? 
The Green translators of 200 B. C. boldly made 
the substitution “the Lord.” ‘The Authorized ver- 
sion follows this precedent, and is in turn followed 
by the English revisers of 1881. French transla- 
tions attempt a rendering of the primitive consonants, 
taking them on the basis of the etymology of Ex. 
3:14 to mean “The Eternal.” The American re- 
visers compromise on “Jehovah,” which has the mer- 
it of being (or at least appearing to be) a personal 
name such as really belonged to Israel’s deity. It 
has, however, the drawback of being a monstrosity, 
having the vowels of one word and the consonants 
of another. Scholars usually employ “Yahweh,” 
which is as near as philology enables us to come to 
the original name. Its real meaning is unknown. 
Moffatt follows the French plan, at the cost of 
making the ancient Hebrews give to their national 
divinity a personal name expressive of a philosophical 
abstraction. It is possible that the writer of 
Ex. 3:14 was attempting something of the kind in 
his etymology; but if such be the case we must class 
this also with the majority of Pentateuchal etymol- 
ogies, as plays upon words rather than scientific 
derivations. 

The “mess of pottage” for which Esau sold his 
birthright has become a classic phrase in English 
literature. Esau is declared in the context to have 
earned the nickname Edom (“Red”) from the color 
of the food in the pot (another folk-etymology). 
Most scholars believe the food referred to is the 
red lentil of the region. For some reason not ap- 
parent to the present writer Moffatt renders: “Let 
me have a bite of that red omelet there.” He is 
probably swayed by philological considerations. But 
supposing the change to be really more exact on 
lexical grounds, was it worth while? Many doubt 
it. The possible advantage to lexical accuracy will 
seem to them greatly outweighed by the revulsion of 
feeling experienced by the reader, to whom the 
real sense is better conveyed by the time-honored 
phrase “selling one’s birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” 

The above instances are given not to pick flaws 
in an admirable work, but to illustrate the difficulties 
with which the translator of an ancient religious 
classic must contend, Other instances could easily 
be adduced where the solution adopted will win 
more general approval. Of the need for the dis- 
semination in popular form of the results of recent 
critical study of the Old Testament there can be 
no question. ‘Translation into modern colloquial 
English is perhaps the best available method. Mof- 
fatt has the highest qualifications for the task. His 
success or failure will be determined by the class to 
whom he appeals, the devout and intelligent layman. 


Tragedy of Good Intentions 


JUDAS. By T. Srurce Moore. 

Hyman-McGee Co. 1924. 

Reviewed by LLEWELLYN JONEs 
Literary Editor, Chicago Evening Post. 
R. JOHN DRINKWATER has recently 
lamented that the public taste is not for 
long poems: which is doubtless one reason 
for the fact that T. Sturge Moore is not a widely 
read poet. For, delightful as his “Little School” 
is, his essential genius shows itself in his dramatic or 
narrative poems in which figures known to us by 
name or through conventionalized story are given a 
very passionate and very real life. A blank verse 
narrative poem of over one hundred pages about Ju- 
das will probably sound anything but enticing to the 
average sensual reader, and only a poet sure of his 
power and indifferent to the size of his public would 
dare such an endeavor. Mr. Moore has not only 
dared but has achieved greatly; his Judas lives, and 
lives amid a richness of circumstance and a bodily 
reality that are almost amazing; as far as the locale 
of the poem goes Mr. Moore might have been writ- 
ing about a city in which he had lived from child- 
hood. 

The idea underlying the poem, of course, is not 
new: it is that Judas did not intend to betray Jesus 
but simply to force his hand. What is new in Mr, 
Moore’s treatment is his interpretation of the char- 
acter of Judas. While the poem begins with the ar- 
rest—followed so soon by the death of Jesus, and 
ends with the death of Judas, the reader does not 
feel that these are two tragic happenings, but that 
they are simply two inevitable things rising from the 
real tragedy: the course of Judas’s life as deter- 
mined by his character. And as men go Judas was 
a good man. He was not perfect: John, at his bap- 
tism, had sent him back to the wife he had left— 
but finding her dead he had been free to follow 
Jesus. Before that he had been a zealot. The 
good, some way of redemption, had always been 
his desiderium, but always himself had come be- 
tween him and his achievement of it. 

Thinking in the terms of his day, believing in 
the Messiahship, Judas had had his hopes raised high 
by the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and, proud 
always of his intellect, of the fact that often he 
alone understood his Master’s words—as his Master 
knew and acknowledged—he had been annoyed 
more than once at what seemed Jesus’s failure to 
follow an advantage. Now at what seemed the 
predestined moment, he had forced the issue, and 
yet it seemed slow in breaking: 

Jesus had not commanded angel-troops, 

Splendidly armed, to flush the night across: 

The mute and sombre Mount of Olives garden 

Thrills not with tramp of hosting apparitions, . . . 
And later, after dawn, Judas waits in vain for that 
appearance—so hard for us to imagine a shrewd 
intelligent man—for such he was—expecting to see 
literally: 

His mind, still rich with visions hugged in youth, 

Conjures the waited city ages since 

High in the azure, roomy and prepared 
Till it, like homing ship that makes her port, 
Steer down in tranquil beauty unto Zion. 

And then, when on top of his disappointments, he 
hears of the death of Jesus, Judas despairs, reviews 
his life in terms of failure—thereby revealing his 
character in terms of its effects on his life; and the 
poem ends with his efforts, through the semi-de- 
lirious activity of a mind, now thinking and now 
seeing visions—for he has not eaten for days—to 
realign himself with the Master whom he has mis- 
understood, 
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The tragedy, as I have indicated, is that of the 
ood man who is not selfless in his goodness: the 
whole tragedy grows from that and might be re- 
constructed from any one instance of it, from these 
three lines, for example: 
Thus Judas, starved of praise, pitied himself 


And longed for some friendly stranger to admire 
His soul and mind that judged themselves too harshly. 


Doubtless some readers, equating Mr. Moore’s 
reconstruction with what we have of a record of Ju- 
das and the twelve will quarrel with some of his in- 
terpretations of that record. But that is incidental: 
the poem as a poem is self-consistent and its chief 
figure lives and dies consistently with his own char- 


acter. 


Santini 


A Bold Fantasy 


THE WORM OUROBOROS. By E. R. Eppt- 
son. London: Jonathan Cape. 1924. 


Reviewed by ABBE NILEs 


NE pictures Eddison planning his saga, and 
finding this world too full to hold it,— 


too full of old associations, histories, and 
mythologies, to allow integrity to a new system. His 
bold solving gesture was to create the earth anew, 
carve unfamiliar outlines on its face, and people it 
with another human race, divided into new nations 
with their own traditions. His planet he calls 
Mercury, his peoples, Demons, Witches, Goblins, 
and the like, but this is mere whim: except for a 
small gratuity of horns in the Demons’ case, these 
are men, and this, our world, but—and here’s the 
trick—our world neatly cleared of every confusing 
trace of the children of Adam. 

“It is neither allegory nor fable, but a story to 
be read for its own sake,” warns the author, and 
plunges into his legend of heroes; of sieges, odysseys, 
and battles by sea and land, of lovely, terrible 
Himalayas and savage deserts, of spells, of deep 
damnations and of mighty sorceries. Here an 
amusing slip may be noted: an irrelevant English- 
man, Lessingham, is magically torn at the outset 
from home and family, to see for us what is to hap- 
pen in Mercury. At page 17, we see through his 
eyes the preparations for the great wrestle in the 
Foliot Isles,—and nevermore does his name appear. 
For all we know, the wretched man still haunts the 
halls of the Red Foliot, invisible, impalpable, and 
disconsolate. ‘That romance is an escape, first, for 
the romancer, must be very truth if the explanation 
of this anomaly is that Eddison simply forgot about 
his Britisher. Hard to believe, but the sweep of 
the narrative may be gauged by the reader when 
he finds how late and how little he misses poor 
Lessingham. 

But the tale itself (rounded off, after 440 pages, 
with the symmetry of a short story) is hardly more 
remarkable than the richness of the flowing, an- 
tiquated English, the color and sensitiveness of the 
description, or the achievement, in the passages of 
battle, of the flavor of the Icelandic epics; it is less 
noteworthy than the subtlety of the characterization. 
Of a company occupying their full three dimen- 
sions, the triumph is in that strange, magnificent, 
and unhappy figure, the Lord Gro. €sthete and 
philosopher, brave, idealistic, but no warrior and 
eking out his weakness by treachery, his translation 
from the field of contemplation to that of action is 
his ultimate ruin, since his nature requires him ever 
to be traitor to the stronger side. So he muses, as 
he deserts triumphant Witchland: 


Day goeth up against the tyrant night. How delicate 
a spirit is she, how like a fawn she footeth it upon 
the mountains: pale pitiful light matched with the 
primeval dark. But every sweet hovers in her battalions, 
and every heavenly influence: coolth of the wayward little 
winds of morning, flowers awakening, birds a-carol, dews 
a-sparkle on the fine-drawn webs the tiny spinners hang 
from fern-frond to thorn, from thorn to wet dainty leaf 
of the silver-birch; the young day laughing in her strength, 
wild with her own beauty; fire and life and every scent 
and color born anew to triumph over chaos and slow dark- 
ness and the kinless night. 


Still true to his philosophy, in the uncertainty of 
the last great battle for the world, he is undone 
through his own internal conflicts. 

Keith Henderson has contributed curious and sym- 
pathetic illustrations in black and white. The 
length of the work, its fantastic character, and its 
lack of a connected love theme, will probably dis- 
qualify it from the estate of a best-seller. This 
reviewer found it a noble flight of the creative 
imagination, conveying a vivid impression of beauty, 
poetry, and truth. 






The 
BOwLiNG GREEN 





““Farnest Americans” 


HERE is a little room at the top of a down- 
town office building, an ugly little room 
furnished only with a couple of desks and 

three plain chairs, where a man I know hides him- 
self now and then to consider his ways. ‘There, 
with the Brooklyn Bridge under his right elbow, 
he escapes briefly from conflicting amazements. In 
a somewhat dispassionate soberness, without any very 
comfortable illusions, he sorts out the papers that 
have gathered in his brief-case and meditates. 

In his brief-case he found a strange manifesto: 
the first issue of a pamphlet issued by a Society that 
has established itself “to give National recognition 
to American artists during their lifetime.” Cer- 
tainly a worthy and endearing ambition. And the 
Society announces itself in a voice of excellent cheer. 
“The deed is done!” it begins. “The shot to be 
heard around the world has been fired! Independ- 
ence has been declared for American Art and 
henceforth our works of art shall hold a prominent 
place among the works of art of all nations.” 

The reader smiles a little wistfully to himself, 
and thinks how sad it is that so well-intended an 
annunciation will bring only painful mirth to the 




















T. Sturge Moore, Author of “Judas.” From an Etching 
by A. Hugh Fisher. 


expectant artist. Why painful mirth, you ask? 
Well, allow our solitary brooder to read further:— 

; The American is manifestly unique. Consequently 
he has unique powers, which are apparent to the world in 
the success of the American Government. 

Has God, who is the very foundation of our Union, 
blest us with mere political genius? We cannot believe 
that. Even as we have achieved unparalleled success in 
our national affairs, so may we make American Art a 
recognized institution. 

This is fine “folksy” stuff, the solitary ponders. 
These excellent people plan, by taking thought, to 
add a cubist to their stature. 

A brief glance at our surroundings will suffice. Study 
the structure of any public building and you will find that 
many of the most profound principles of architecture and 
sculpture have been utilized. Read our Constitution; it 
is one of the world’s outstanding pieces of literature. Our 
own national anthem is a musical triumph, while its words 
are fine poetry. Beautiful tapestries and oil paintings adorn 
every public hall. Even each lamp-post and sign-post 
displays art. In advertising, artistic technique must be 
employed. . . . So whatever we do to advance the cause 
of art will be a definite aid to progress and prosperity. 

The really quaint thing, the lonely and amazed 
student reflects, is that he will either be accused of 
having invented all this as a fantasy, or else retorted 
upon as a low and cynical ruffian defiling his own 
niche. But he continues to read:— 

Realizing the present need, a group of earnest Americans 
have organized the Society. . . . Only true art will be con- 
sidered. It must be not merely of the present, but must 
endure. Anything grotesque, un-American, immoral ‘ or 








grossly imperfect will be quickly turned down. ... Re- 
member, please, that this is an All-American concern, It, 
must be representative of our people. This is why mem- 
bership is limited to persons born in the United States of 
America. The By-laws provide for a few chosen exceptions 
to be taken in only as secondary membership with limited 
representation. Revolutionary as this may appear at first 
thought, it is the one and only way to secure the ideal 
condition. It is the American Ideal we are striving to 
exalt. 
es SF SF 

Well, as you know by this time, any artist who 
was worth his bitter salt would flee from these ex- 
cellent people as he would from pestilence. Their 
warm and too-too-friendly breath would smother 
him. Not that their scheme of helping needy ap- 
prentices isn’t generous and comely. ‘Their enthu- 
siasm has its charms:— 

The Fountain of Youth has been discovered. The 
Fountain of Youth lies within our own bodies and rejuvena- 
tion begins the moment we give this fountain a free oppor- 
tunity to play. Eurythmic movements are the means by 
which this energy within us may be released. ——— 
will hold regular classes for mothers and grandmothers. 
will also conduct groups of mothers and grand- 
mothers for singing. 

Which is good sense and good fun. But why 
mix it up with all this tosh about Great Native Art? 
Alas, if anything born abroad is taboo, what are 
we going to do about the musical triumph of the 
National Anthem? 

There ought to be something in the Constitution 
(that outstanding piece of literature) forbidding 
people to utter manifestoes on matters they haven’t 
thought about. Where did these cheerful patron- 
izers get the notion that “true art” is something that 
can be decanted as smooth and slick as molasses 
from a tub? “Anything grotesque will be quickly 
turned down.” Poor old Moby Dick, poor old Brer 
Rabbit. If someone could explain why America is 
now the world’s most fertile soil for this sort of 
ruinous palaver, we would have learned something 
valuable. Is there any other nation where a few 
simple-minded souls, desiring to do a modest kind- 
liness, would have felt it necessary to imagine it as 
a shot. heard round the world? ‘There were some 
worthy crawfishes of Uncle Remus’s who were busy 
drawing up wha’foes when the elephant trod on 
them. 

It’s a cruel thing to say, but perhaps true: it is 
just such kindly people who are the real enemies of 
art; who embitter the heart of the true artist. ‘This 
latter deals not necessarily with pleasant consola- 
tions. His is a dangerous, prickly and dishevelling 
affair. He is not (since the Society loves “beauti- 
ful tapestries”) like the white unicorn in the 
Gobelin now owned by a rich man in New York. 
It pictures the chase of the unicorn through various 
cruel scenes, and the last shows the mystic beast 
safely penned inside a little ring-fence and tethered 
to a tree with a dainty golden chain. The artist is 
not like that. He will be born where he damn 
pleases and he will write or paint or carve what 
comes into his head. It will be well for the groups 
of singing grandmothers to stay outside the fence. 

Perhaps there isn’t any way to help artists. Per- 
haps they’re doomed and damned, But, if there is 
a way, it isn’t by firing shots round the world. It 
is the way used by the late Russell Loines, and 
used by the fund now established in his memory. 
Mr. Loines helped young artists to be themselves; 
he did not sterilize them by insisting they fit into 
some burgess or parish notion of what art ought to 
be like. That way is rare, for it requires taste, 
intelligence, and a dispassionate curiosity for truth. 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. 











The completion of the New English Dictionary 
(says the Manchester Guardian) is farther off than 
was expected last year. This is due partly to the 
gaps in the “V” and “W” but still more to the 
necessity of adding a supplement, for which large 
collections have accumulated, 

It is more than forty years since the first part of 
the dictionary was issued, and in the interval fresh 
light has been thrown on many old words, and many 
new words have become current, For all this it 
is estimated five years may be necessary. 

It is interesting to hear that an intermediate 
dictionary is well forward, to stand «midway be- 
tween the entire work and the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. This is to consist of two volumes of 
1,100 or 1,200 pages each, and is to be supplied 
with derivations, the more important quotations and 
their dates. If it appears within a year it will come 
in the best time for selling dictionaries that the 


world has known. 
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“Pages from Life” 


Manchester Guardian 


Young 
Mrs. Cruse 


By Viola Meynell 


Author of “Columbine,” etc. 


“These lovely stories."—N. Y. 


Herald-Tribune. 


“Viola Meynell has. a_ subtle 
insight into deeply concealed 
cross purposes which is second 
only to Arthur Schnitzler. .. . 
A delicate and unobtrusive wit 
and a sure feeling for form.”— 
N. Y. Times. 


“One can criticize her only by 


the standard of the best.”— 

Times Literary Supplement 

(London) $2.00 
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“If anything at all will lead me 
to myself, a digression around 
the world will do so.” 


Count Keyserling’s 


The Travel 
Diary 


of a Philosopher 


Count Hermann Keyserling is 
the outstanding intellectual fig- 
ure of Germany today. The 
key to the profound and imag- 
inative mind of this philosopher 
is to be found in this book, an 
account of civilizations and 
states of souls in China, Japan, 
India, Hawaii and the United 
States. 2 vols., $10.00 
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Sinclair 


The best selling 
book in America 


from a recent report from 84 bookstores 


$2.00 
bd 


Professor 
By Stanley Johnson 


A satire on the American aca- 
demic system personified by the 
main character in this novel, the 
head of the English department 
in a small university. The 
humor of this college “Babbitt” 
will be irresistible to anyone wha 
has ever attended a college, 
small or large. $2.00 








Books of Special Interest 


° . 
A Poetic Morality 
TRAGEDY. 

New York: 

1924. $2. 

Reviewed by CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 

Barnard College 

v2 professor of English Literature in 

the University of Glasgow invites us 
to ask once more of tragedy.the meaning 
of human life. “Students of tragedy” must 
be, he thinks, “immersed of necessity in the 
higher politics‘ of the universe;” for “the 
problem of evil... rears one of its 
hydra heads in every tragedy.” The quest, 
then, is a philosophy of the tragic. “Trag- 
edy an Art” is merely the unfulfilled title 
of Chapter II; neither there nor elsewhere 
is it consecutively discussed. Rather these 
essays are a revival of philosophy in the 
midst of our experimental esthetic, a de- 
liberate turning from our superabundant 
dramatic criticism toward a poetic moral- 
ity. What does tragedy mean, and why? 
Let us sit with this, not forgetting either 
our logic or our learning, and not shirking 
the cosmic question of evil. 

The method is to comment on various 
views of the tragic separately, without re- 
sorting to the usual expository devices of 
grouping and order, “to preserve an inter- 
est in the topic proposed whithersoever the 
argument tends, rather than to extinguish it 
by a triumphant conclusion.” Thus the in- 
quiry, instead of being advanced consecu- 
tively, is iterated in forty-two short chap- 
ters. Posed at the beginning and repeated 
at the end in the words of St. Augustine, 
it is viewed through quotations from Aris- 
totle to Unamuno, and considered at greater 
length in the answers of Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, and Nietzsche. ‘These little chapters 
are not successive stages. They are rather 
spokes in a wheel than links in a chain. 
Does pain give birth to pleasure? inquires 
Chapter VI; and Chapter VII swerves 
abruptly to classic and romantic. As uni- 
versity lectures they may have been none 
the less stimulating. Certainly the oppo- 
site method of reading ordered propositions 
aloud from manuscript has quite regularly 
put undergraduates to sleep. There is noth- 
ing sleepy in Professor Dixon’s style. Even 
his long sentences and his rhythms from 
Sir Thomas Browne would carry orally. 
Fond of italics, he is urgent also with fig- 
ure. To provoke in one’s auditors thought 
between lectures is already an achievement. 
The student may then be compelled by his 
tutor, or by his own conscience, to reduce 
forty-two topics to progressive headings 
and sub-headings. Readers who will not 
coéperate to this extent will be content with 
the stimulus. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Even readers who prefer stimulus to 
cogency, however, will become aware that 
their answers have been forestalled. The 
author’s own view of the tragic transpires 
early and is repeated often. Within four 
pages “the proper dignity,” the “noble 
earnestness” that is its “only foundation,” 
is menaced by “realism, the ruin of trag- 
edy.” “The Orestia, probably on the 
whole the greatest spiritual work of man,” 
reminds us that “without this infinitude of 
background tragedy fades to a shadow of its 
greater self, dwindles to a sorrowful tale, 
no more.” Again, the Greek tragic chorus 
“is there primarily as a deliberate sentry 
against realism, to exclude verisimititude.” 
Nay more, “to identify the interest of 
tragedy with the interest of character is 
to let the truth escape us.” We should not 
be surprised, therefore to read again the 
dogma that there are only two periods in 
which tragedy has “flowered to full per- 
fection,” the Athenian and the Elizabethan, 
to find French classical drama—admitted 
once more with condescension to a lower 
place, to look in vain for any high trag- 
edy after Goethe’s “Faust,” and to see the 
drama of the last hundred years dismissed 
for lack of any dealings with “the majesty 
and the mystery of life.” Once more this 


By W. MAacNEILE Dixon. 


conspectus of tragedy makes large demands 
upon history. “It counts at least for some- 
thing that the great periods of art, of 
drama, of architecture, of painting were 
ages of faith.” The theory of ages of 
faith has its difficulties in one direction with 
Italian Renaissance painting, and in the 
other with the miracle plays. That some 
of the latter were animated by tragic mo- 
tives hardly vindicates their eminence in 
tragedy. 

To the historical difficulties of limiting 
tragedy to “the affair with the gods” are 
added difficulties of theory. Across the 
path, to begin with, lies Aristotle’s “Poetic.” 
Its doctrine of tragic error cannot be a 
“considered opinion of its great contriver 
—to suppose it were to suppose him a sim- 
pleton.” Thus is Aristotle excused once 
more for declining to say what was ex- 
pected of him. To reduce his catharsis to 
“a pleasant medicine, a cure for certain 
affections of the mind,” to say that “the 
measure Aristotle applies appears to be the 
measure of sheer emotional poignancy” and 
that he “would have tragedy support the 
moral order of the world by suppressing 
the facts,” such impatience reveals a strong 
preoccupation. This insistence on a certain 
view of the tragic has the merit, indeed, of 
making the question of evil vivid; but it 
will give confidence in this tragic answer 
only to those who are persuaded that the 
problem can fairly be so isolated. Doubt- 
less the author is content to leave us in 2 
study. 

The other witnesses challenged or ap- 
proved are Lucretius, Plutarch, St. Augus- 
tine, Bacon and Browne, Hume, Johnson, 
and Burke, Lessing, Fontenelle, Shelley and 
Keats, Gervinus, Hegel, Hazlitt, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche. The list is various; is 
it representative? Bergson is added, and 
Unamuno, with Kemp Smith, McTaggart, 
and Shand; still we are not confident of 
having the most material witnesses. Less- 
ing is rebuked with Aristotle. Johnson 
is cited as a moralist. Plutarch is as unex- 
pected as Hume. Doubtless much discussion 
of tragedy during the last thirty years has 
been submerged in a discouraging welter 
of words about drama; but even those who 
seek refuge in philosophy will distinguish 
Brunetiére, for instance, and Croce. 

Professor Dixon takes these risks gallant- 

ly and with fine appeal. By explicitiy ab- 
juring a systematic treatise for stirring short 
sallies, he claims the right to limit the 
tragic to the poet’s vision of our “affair 
with the gods.” His success is partly in 
provoking dissent, more in winning homage 
for that indomitable spirit which says, in 
the words of his concluding quotation, 
“gente est nostre bataille.”” But these last 
words are from epic, not from tragedy. 
Nor has any tragic protagonist a sentence 
more charged with the heroic struggle. Is 
heroic struggle, then, as the answer to the 
question of evil, essentially tragic? And 
whether epic or tragic, is it the answer? 
One of the thoughts provoked by this book 
is another question. Wherein is the forti- 
tude of Prometheus more tragic than the 
defiance of Ajax? Is it in “seeing that 
which is invisible,” beyond the forces that 
thwart human striving? The faith that glad- 
dens Roland and every reader of his tri- 
umphant death—is it the function of trag- 
edy to reveal this as an illusion? Before 
we accept the “affair with the gods” as a 
doomed affair against the gods, let us seek 
an ampler theology. 


Sariki Ichikawa, professor of English 
literature in the Imperial University of 
Tokio, Japan, writes: “I am engaged in 
editing the uncollected letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn and should like to correspond with 
any collectors or old friends of Hearn who 
possess his letters.” P 


The directors of the London publishing 
house of the late John Lane announce that 
the business will be carried on as heretofore 
by the remaining partners. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF SPRING CLEARING 
SALES BEGINS WITH CHILDREN’S BOOKS THE 
WEEK OF APRIL 12th. 
DESIRABLE ITEMS FROM OUR CHRISTMAS 
STOCK AT VERY LOW PRICES. IN SOCIOLOGY 
ALSO THERE ARE BARGAINS. 
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Books 


Table Talk 
of G. B. S. 


Conversations on Things in 
General between George Ber- 
nard Shaw and his Biographer, 
Archibald Henderson. 


Here is G. B. S. at his best, 
discoursing with lightning 
wit and thundering conviction 
on a variety of subjects—pol- 
itics, drama, literature, Hol- 
lywood, and the reasons why 
he refuses to visit the United 
States. $2.00 


The Story 


of Woman 

By W. L. GEORGE 
A fascinating outline. Be- 
ginning with primeval times, 
Mr. George tells the story of 
woman as she has climbed 
the ladder of progress, from 
the status of the first reflec- 
tive ape to Madame Curie. 


$3.00 
The Spirit of 
The Hive 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 
An exquisite distillation of 

the poetry of an ancient 
craft is this chronicle of a 
bee-keeper’s year, told in 
hauntingly beautiful prose 
by one of the most distin- 
guished of living nature- 
writers. $2.50 


The Creative 
Spirit 
By ROLLO 
WALTER BROWN 
In this stimulating discus- 
sion Mr: Brown challenges 
the forces which are stifling 
the creative spirit in the 
United States today. A book 
which is appealing to the 
same public that welcomed 
“The Mind in the Making.” 
$2.50 


Concerning The 
Nature of Things 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 
The most_ spectacular 
achievement of modern sci- 
ence, the laying bare of the 
structure of the atom, 1s 
here made clear and fascinat- 
ing to the layman by one of 
the foremost of modern 
physicists. $3.00 


Twenty Years 


on Broadway 
By GEORGE M. COHAN 
Here is George M. Cohan 
himself, telling the story of 
his life in his own easy, 
breezy way. “He refuses to 
take himself seriously, even 
in his autobiography—there- 
in lies its charm.”—New 
York World. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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See Harper's Magasine for 
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OF THE BOOKS OF 


JAMES BRANCH 


CABELL 


his most revealing, is 


erature. — e 
Now in its third large printing. 


$2.50 net 


Uniform with this Volume 


BEYOND LIFE FIGURES OF EARTH 
DOMNEL THE LINE OF LOVE 
CHIVALRY THE HIGH PLACE 
JURGEN THE CERTAIN HOUR 
GALLANTRY THE CORDS OF VANITY 


FROM THE HIDDEN WAY 
THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER'S NECK 
THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 
THE CREAM OF THE JEST 


Each 12 mo., cloth. $2.50 net 
Postage extra 


THE KALKI EDITION 


Mr. Cabell’s latest book, and as well, 


Straws and 
Prayer-Books 


It is an autobiography of the mind, 
discussing the spiritual adventures 
which lead to the production of lit- 
A deeply significant book. 





The First Critical Study 
of Our Foremost Living Writer 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


By Carl Van Doren 
The initial volume in “The Modern 
American Writers Series” produced 
under the general editorship of Ernest 
Boyd. With a map of Poictesme drawn 
by Mr. Cabell. $1.00 net 
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Publishers 


FOLK-SONGS OF THE 
SOUTH 


By John H. Cox 


eg pe into the life of the 
past that are of peculiar poignancy.” 
Columbia (S..C.) Recad’ *h mor 
less storehouse of fascinating folk- 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Nothing so complete in the way of 
folklore has been produced since 
Uncle Remus and not only should 
the entire South feel the obligation 
due the West Virginia collectors, 
but all who are collecting Ameri- 
cana, north, south, east, or west, and 
, all who love music as well, should 
possess it.”—Lynchburg News. II- 


songs.” — 


lustrations and music, 
$5.00 a copy. 


Harvard University Press 
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oo ELL me,” I asked my bookseller 
friend, who conducts with grace and 
full regard of tradition a celebrated book- 
shop in the west end, “Tell me how Amer- 
ican books sell in England?” 
“They sell,” he replied, “only to prove 
an exception to an iron rule—that they do 
not sell.” 


And he is very nearly right. This is 
well known, and the point needs no labor- 
ing. Its causes are obscure, and remain 
for the discussion of some future literary 
obstetrician. Superficially, it is simply that 
England is not interested in America. But 
it is not generally known how astonishingly 
few American books in England are pub- 
lished at all. It is not that they do not 
sell, but that they do not even appear. 
Perhaps half a dozen American books have 
been issued in England since Christmas. 
Perhaps eight or ten—certainly not more 
than a dozen. 


However that may be, within the last 
month, out of the handful, two important 
American books have appeared here, and 
one of them, “Martin Arrowsmith,” has 
had an astonishingly good reception critical- 
ly, and even something of a sale. 

Most critics agree that Sinclair Lewis’s 
new book is the finest novel which has 
yet come out of America in this generation. 
Perhaps it is: but at any rate it is an 
extraordinary thing to find the English 
reviewers happy to say so, and also to say 
a good deal more than that. 

Not that even the most enthusiastic of the 
reviews does not contain the usual patron- 
age. For instance, I offer the delicious 
assurance of the Morning Post “that a glose 
sary is not really necessary, thanks to the 
instruction we have been receiving from 
American plays put on in London.” There 
is also the equally bland insistence of an 
initialed dignitary in The Weekly West- 
minster that Martin’s wife “is apparently 
one of the two or three people in America 
who are honest and sane and yet not blatant- 
ly vulgar.” 

I rather think that the best review so far 
came from the Spectator, of all papers, 
and it was unsigned, though I suspect Mr. 
Strachey himself wrote it. Very adroitly 
the Spectator points out that Mr. Lewis’s 
theme, in that the verification of scientific 
theory is not, even in itself, an absolute 
ideal, must necessarily remain “shockingly 
incomplete,” and that Mr. Lewis, in making 
his novel a story with a problem, has also 
explicitly stated his own side of the prob- 
lem. After three columns of pertinent ex- 
amination the Spectator is impelled to state, 
with the highest models {in view, that 
“Martin Arrowsmith” is not “a really great 
novel”; but it is clear the Spectator makes 
this qualification very regretfully, and ad- 
mits that the American novelist missed out 
by a hair’s breadth. 


Miss Lowell has, of course, betrayed 
great temerity. She has invaded the holy 
precincts of English biography, and, what 
is more, she has invaded them to approach 
a reputation which is now almost as sacred 
here as Shakespeare’s. This is thought 
slightly reprehensible. It is not Quite Fair. 
It it not Playing the Game. Americans 
may write about Sauk Center and bootleg 
gin and snugglepupping—yes, indeed!— 
but formal English biography in the Eng- 
lish manner about an English character is 
something else again. The critics have not 
been kind to Miss Lowell. They have re- 
viewed her book wildly, but they have not 
reviewed it well. 

Curiously enough, most of them have 
venturely purely into avoirdupois criticism. 
They have been so aghast at the bulk of 
Miss Lowell’s work that they have missed 
its breadth and beam. This is amusing, 
and, as I say, curious, because it is England 


American Books in London 


By Joun GUNTHER 


who invented the enormous two, three, or 
four volume biography, and England who 
has nursed the mammoth infant, and Eng- 
land who still jealously regards it. Witness 
the 1,500 page memoir of King Edward 
VII. Witness also the famous six volume 
biography of Beaconsfield. 

Just the same, Miss Lowell gets it hot 
and heavy merely for the size of her book. 
The two most important reviews have 
opened as follows, I quote the first para- 
graph of each: 

Lord Macaulay, reviewing Dr. Nares’s 
“Life and Times of Lord Burghley,” opened 
with a classic description of its size. He had 
weighed and measured it. Each chapter was 
as long as an ordinary volume, and each 
volume as large as an ordinary library. . . . 
What Lord Macaulay would have said of the 
present work I cannot conjecture. Burghley 
was a historic figure, immersed in affairs 
throughout a long life. Keats was a poet who 
died at twenty-five. Not only that, but Miss 
Lowell modestly disclaims the notion of sup- 
planting existing biographies. Her two volumes, 
her twelve hundred pages, her vast index and 
appendices are to be regarded as a mere addi- 
tion to existing works. In her characteristically 
ample list of acknowledgments to persons who 
have helped her, she mentions especially her 
two secretaries, to whom she imputed “devo- 
tion,” “enthusiastic eagerness,” and “complete 
indifference to the passage of time.” This last 
quality they may well have contracted from 
their mistress, for whom the categories of Time 
and of Space do not exist. 

That came from the Observer. It is by 
Mr. J. C. Squire. 

Another huge book! Two volumes, “born,” 
to quote Keats himself, “of most enormous 
Calf,” spread their unwieldy bulk across my 
table. It has taken an American lady 1,292 
pages to tell us what she has found out regard- 
ing the young poet who died at Rome a hun- 
dred years ago. 

That came from the Sunday Times. It 
is by Sir Edmond Gosse. 

Half a dozen reviews have appeared, and 
they all say the same thing, and then go 
on to point out that Miss Lowell wastes 
her time with antiquarianisms, introduces 
new matter of “highly dubious value,” 
writes with no sense of proportion, and, in 
general, says in 1,200 pages, as Mr. Robert 
Lynd asserts in the Daily News, “nothing 
that could not have been said in twenty 
pages.” Heaven knows, there is a spark 
of justice in most of these assertions, but, 
I think, in this important if isolated case, 
Amy Lowell’s book, partly on account of 
its American origin, has been very meanly 
criticized. 

Other American books lately have fared 
even less well. Both “Strenuous Ameri- 
cans” and “Bare Souls” have appeared, the 
first to find a faint patronizing interest in 
Mr. Dibble as an imitator of Lytton 
Strachey, the second to bring down the 
maledictions of the Manchester Guardian, 
which states “all that is necessary to make 
our depression absolute is to remember that 
Mr. Bradford is an American.” The 
Guardian additionally objects to Mr. Brad- 
ford’s use of the word “soul”; and it also 
objects to nearly everything else. 

As I say, not more than a dozen Ameri- 
can books have been published in England 
since Christmas, and before that, in the 
flush of the autumn season, not more than 
two times that. Mr. Hergesheimer’s “Bali- 
sand” has appeared, and two books by 
Thomas Beer, Mr. Anderson’s “Horses and 
Men,” Willa Cather’s “The Lost Lady,” 
Mr. Cabell’s “Rivet in Grandfather’s 
Neck,” Miss Glaspell’s “Fidelity,” an odd 
volume or two of travel and poetry, and 
the collected works of Messrs. Curwood, 
Kyne, and Gray. “The Lost Lady” was 
enthusiastically reviewed, but, like all the 
others, with the single exception of “Fidel- 
ity” which had something of a sale, they 
all straightway died the death. 
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INITIATION 


By George Shively 
“Initiation has the warmth and sympathy of youth.” 
“Mr. Shively is a sound psychologist and an able delineator of 


“To the Zolaesque details of the war is added a haunting beauty 
which the Frenchman never attained.” 


$2.00 


—The Saturday Review. 
—Boston Transcript. 


—WN. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
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Ring Lardner’s 
New Book 





WHAT OF 
IT? 


Brief, burlesque plays, comments on 

resent-day life and customs, satirical 
Letey-talee, the narrative of the au- 
thor’s recent trip to Europe—which 
must be read to be imagined! Sym- 
pathetic and kindly as they are, each of 
them is at the same time keenly satiric, 
sharply critical of American life to-day. 

$1.75 at all bookstores 


His Other Books 








HOW TO WRITE 
SHORT STORIES 


“His stories are superbly adroit and 


amusing; noother contemporary Amer- 
ican,'sober or gay, writes better.” —H. 
L.MeEncken. in the American Mercury. 


$2.00 
} 
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THE BIG TOWN 


“How I and the Mrs. Go to New York 
to See Life and Get Katie a vernes 
2.00 





GULLIBLE’S TRAVELS 


Unbelievably comic sidelights on Palm 
Beach, the opera, and an indestructi- 
ble sister-in-law—from the point of 
view of the husband who pays the 
check. $2.00 


YOU KNOW ME AL 


The letters from a bush-league ball- 
player which made their author fa- 
mous—couched in the inimitable Lard- 
nerian dialect. $2.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Foreign Literature: 


A Schnitaler Masterpiece 


FRAULEIN ELSE, 
LER. Vienna: 
1925. 

Reviewed by I. W. G. RANDALL 
N that well-known work of reference, 
Geissler’s “Fiihrer durch die Deutsche 

Literatur,” the editor, referring to Arthur 
Schnitzler’s dramas of Viennese life, said, 
“By 1925 all these fashions will be extinct.” 
He could not have known—the work was 
published in 1912—that his prophecy would 
be fulfilled not only by the changes of 
fashion, but by the very extinction of that 
Vienna to which Schnitzler devoted his most 
brilliant wit, his most sparkling dialogue, 
and his unrivalled gift for psychological 
analysis. The “Anatol” playlets—what a 
keen remembrance we have of them before 
the war, when nothing seemed to mirror as 
brightly as they the amorous badinage, the 
lighthearted flirtation, the mock and almost 
passionless intrigue of the Hapsburgs’ capi- 
tal—the longer plays, such as “Dr. Bern- 
hardi,” which showed Schnitzler both as 
doctor—his original profession—and as se- 
rious protester against what he conceived 
to be political jobbery—these no longer 
sparkle so brightly, for they have ceased 
to be a mirror and have become an his- 
torical picture, and at that a picture to 
which the youngest among us may well 
require a key. 

But if the Vienna of before 1914 no 
longer serves Schnitzler as subject for effect- 
ive drama, human beings remain, also the 
artist’s amazing technique, more and more 
directed, in the last ten years, to the art in 
which, in our opinion, he will go down 
to posterity, the art of prose-fiction. “Friiu- 
lein Else” is the latest example of this side 
of his genius, a short story which you may 
put side by side with “Un Coeur Simple” 
and not regret the comparison, after mak- 
ing allowance for the difference in the 
genius of the two languages. ‘This apart, 
the technical mastery, the superb economy 
of words, the perfect unity of form, the 
illusion of vitality of both works stand 
practically on an equality. Fraulein Else 
is a young girl, staying at a fashionable 
hotel in the Tyrol. In a hundred or so 
pages of monologue—the sustaining of 
which shows Schnitzler, the constructor, at 
his best—she tells us all about herself, her 
family, her emotions, her outlook on life, 
her criticism of her environment. Her 
parents are wealthy, but she has seen through 
them, through the instability of her father, 
the indulgent weakness of her mother. And 
when she hears that her father will be 
faced with imprisonment—he is a lawyer 
and has used his client’s money—unless a 
large sum is secured in a few days, it is 
nothing less than we expected. Her mother 
asks her to obtain it from Herr von Dors- 
day, a friend of the family who is staying 
in the same hotel. Yielding to an access 
of generosity toward her parents, crushing 
out her love for her cousin, which she feels 
this step will compromise, she asks Herr 
von Dorsday for the money. He will give 
it, but only at a price—she must come, 
Monna Vanna-like, to his room or to the 
forest, where he will feast his lustful eyes 
upon her. She promises, but in desperation 
—for this is the end of her youthful dreams 
of happy lovemaking—prepares a dose of 
veronal. She comes down in search of 
Dorsday; the orchestra is playing Schu- 
mann’s “Carneval”; she faints, and falls as 
dead, a sensational scandal. She is brought 
to her room by friends, but manages to 
secure the veronal. And so this intense 
little drama ends, carried through practical- 
ly entirely in the words of its chief figure. 
Yet what a world of viciousness, weakness, 
futility, and pitiful sacrifice of youth we 
are allowed to see, through her eyes. 
Schnitzler has never written anything to 
surpass this, and there are very few short 
stories in the world’s literature we should 
care to place above it. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZ- 
Paul Zsolnay Verlag. 





—_— 


Foreign Notes 


Two plays that have recently made their 
appearance are interesting not alone as 
dramas but as obiter dicta, as it were, on 
the recent history of the Central Empires. 
Arthur Schnitzler’s “Komédie der Verfuh- 
rung” (Berlin: Fischer), a comedy in its 
author’s accustomed vein, is also a portrayal 
of Vienna in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the*war, after the issuance of the 
ultimatum to Serbia, and as such acquires 
significance as a reflection of the mood of 
the Austrian nation in the fatal days before 
the onset of the world struggle. Ludwig 
Fulda’s “Die Gegenkandidaten” (Stutt- 
gart: Cotta’sche Buchandlung Nachfolger), 


on the other hand, depicts Republican Ger- 
many in the confusion of an election cam- 
paign. Its theme is amusing, the contest 
between a husband and wife who through 
some accident are nominated for the same 
office, and whose early courtesy toward each 
other as political opponents gradually, 
under the insistence of their party organiza- 
tions, turns to bitter rivalry. The chief 
interest of the play, however, for the non- 
German reader lies in the light it throws 
on the political machinery of present-day 
Germany. 
es 

In “Divagaciones Apasionadas” (Madrid: 
Caro Raggio) Pio Baroja brings together 
some general critical lectures, a few essays 
in dramatic criticism, and an account of the 
Carlist cabecilla Santa Cruz. Though con- 
taining no work of profound or searching 
character the volume is interesting. 

& 

Under the editorship of Guido Adler the 
Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt has just issued 
a stout volume, entitled “Handbuch der 
Musikgeschichte,” which should prove of 
great value to all students of music. The 
book is a history of its subject, dealing 
not with personalities but with develop- 
ments, and its various chapters have been 
contributed by authorities in their different 
fields. It covers the annals of music from 
the earliest times to the present day. 

es 

A book that should command the attention 
of workers in the medieval field has just 
made its appearance in R. Menendez Pidal’s 
“Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares” (Madrid: 
Revista de Filologia Espaiola). The book 
deals entirely with the Spanish juglar, the 
singer and musician. It is characterized by 
broad and understanding scholarship, sub- 
tlety, and humor. 

es 

In the second number of Commerce, the 
new periodical, Léon-Paul Fargue protests 
with some vehemence against the literary 
exoticism of his friends Morand, Giraudoux, 
and Valery Larbaud, in whose novels and 
short stories the sleeping-car and the big 
caravanserai too often serve not only as a 
background, but as the actual raison d’étre 
of the whole work. The Ritz and Majes- 
tic hotels, he says, have become “des bousl- 
lons de littérature diplomatique.” “Beware 
of too many quotations in English, Italian 
or Spanish,” he adds: “You make me 
think of a hotel-porter pasting labels on 
luggage. . . . If the port de la Villette or 
the Canal St. Martin were located in Venice 
or Amsterdam, you would think them ad- 
mirable; but you do not even know them. 

. .’ Fargue aptly recalls that when he 
wrote his “Bateau Ivre,” Rimbaud, the boy- 
poet, had never seen the sea... . 

2 Ss 

In his “Hans Holbein d. J.: Zeichnungen” 
(Basel: Schwabe) Curt Glaser has furnished 
a study of the artist which is deserving of 
high praise. Confining itself to the dis- 
cussion of Holbein’s drawings, it traces the 
development of the artist’s genius, present- 
ing brilliant commentary on_ individual 
works but never losing sight of the larger 
aspects of its thesis. 











By THE PHOENICIAN 


“ HIS man és funny! Peculiarly enough, 
this man is darn funny!” we said to 
ourselves, a third through the book. No, we 
weren’t speaking of Ring Lardner’s new 
“What of It?” You all know that Ring 
is funny, that he is a man who speaks as no 
one else does for the illiterate American, 
that, as Edmund Wilson has said, “nobody 
else could reproduce his essence.” But 
“What of It?” has struck us as Lardner in 
his off-hours. It bears no comparison to 
his “How to Write Short Stories.” Most 
of it has appeared piecemeal, with the ap- 
propriate trumpetings of “Now listen to 
the Funny Man!” in garish magazines. 
We found that we had read almost all of it 
before, and the best of it was therefore, 
to us, but a memory of certain chuckles. 
However, the letters of the busher, Jack 
Keefe, how Ring and the Mrs. hit “The 
Big Town,” and “Gullible’s Travels,” are 
now published in a fashion uniformly 
chaste, and, if you are marshalling an 
utterly American library, you can’t afford 
to overlook Ring’s collected works. * * * 
But what we were starting to speak of was 
“A Cuckoo in the Nest” by Ben Travers. 
William McFee, it seems, knows who Ben 
Travers is. We don’t. Bill persuaded 
Doubleday, Page that Ben Travers was fun- 
ny, and he és funny. At least, to judge by 
“A Cuckoo in the Nest.” Bill also persuaded 
Doubleday to the extent of their bringing out 
three of Travers’s light novels at one burst, 
the aforesaid “Cuckoo,” “Rookery Nook,” 
and “The Dippers.” As you may surmise, 
Ben Travers is a Briton. Imagine one of 
our native humorists persuading any British 
publisher to bring out three of his books 
at one time! And that is no gibe at our 
native humorists, either! * * * Of course, 
we started in on Travers with the deter- 
mination to find him only so-so, and the 
start of “The Cuckoo” we found rather a 
plod. With Ring Lardner, even when he’s 
boiling the pot, you get rapid-fire right 
from the start. Like all English humor 
Travers’s has a slow wind-up, and the man 
seems to have far more control than speed, 
till suddenly you find yourself really smil- 
ing. After that you don’t need a business 
office broadside to tell you to keep it up. 
* * * It is interesting to learn that Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart has been having his priv- 
ate try at the Great American Satire. We re- 
member that some time ago Don let us in- 
fer that he was at work on a novel, not 
altogether a humorous or fantastic work 
like “Perfect Behavior” or “Aunt Polly’s 
Story” or the “Parody Outline” or the he- 
gira of the Haddocks. And now here 
comes an announcement of “The Crazy 
Fool,” from the Bonis. It will appear the 
middle of June. The middle class life of 
our industrial age is, we will bet a hat, in 
for a belting. And we have an idea that 
Don will be extremely deft with the scor- 
pion whip. * * * Stewart is an eccentric 
whose development we have been watching 


i; 


with special attention. He is a good popu. 
lar humorist, but he refuses to stay Put ag 
a professional one. Joie de vivre is his 
middle name, but he perceives the significang 
of that spirit in the youngest generation 
He reminds us a little of certain Shakespear. 
ian fools, whose words were wisdom as wel] 
as antickry. His “serious novel” js sure 
to be anything but serious and yet a goog 
deal more serious than you suspect. * * ¢ 
But before we got started on Trayey 
we had finished F. Scott Fitzgeralg, 
latest, “The Great Gatsby.” It is cep. 
tainly the best novel Scott has yet writ. 
ten. You can’t lay it down, as they say, 
and the characters are all alive and ¢op, 
vincing. Chapter II is masterly realism, 
and the last chapters of the story, involving 
such melodrama as you realize life involye 
according to the evidence of your daily 
paper, are most satisfyingly and ironically 
handled. There are passages throughout 
the book that stir one’s admiration for 
Fitzgerald’s remarkable natural facility ay 
a concatenator of phrase. Certain felicitig 
have not been achieved by taking thought 
—the words coruscate with the spontaneous 
spark. And the story has a firm structure, 
* * * Fulton Oursler, whose “Behold This 
Dreamer” we never read, is graphic also, 
in “Sandalwood.” His story is interesting 
in structure. But first he bores and annoys 
you by a clumsy cataloguing of unnecessary 
detail, in the inception of his story, and 
then by the character of his heroine. There 
is a decided second-rateness about Faith 
Waring, evidently greatly admired by the 
author, that mitigates our sympathy. She 
and Eddie Carpenter actually call each 
other “Pan” and “Melisande.” * * # 
Stephen McKenna, having finished with 
Sonia, has turned: to light comedy, 
“An Affair of Honour” will furnish you 
with genteel entertainment. * * * The 
latest addition to the Borzoi Uniform Edi. 
tion of Arthur Machen, is the long-out-of. 
print “Dr. Stiggins,” for which Machen has 
written a new and characteristic introduc. 
tion. * * * We have heard good things 
about Meade Minnigerode’s “Lives and 
Times,” especially in regard to his sketch 
of Theodosia Burr. * * * We gave three 
volumes resulting from the Charles Board. 
man Hawes Memorial Prize Contest to our 


small boy to read, and he reported that 
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HIGH 


—and lovemaking. 


Just Out—New Novel by CROSBIE GARSTIN 


“One of the best of living romance writers.” 


By the author of ‘‘The Owls’ House’’ 


A Swinging Tale of Daring Deeds 
of piracy, smuggling, high romance 


NOON 


Packed with adventure, drenched in color, this new 
tale sweeps the reader back more than a century and 
tells the further adventures of the merry-hearted, 
chivalrous Ortho Penhale, whose amazing experiences 
involve fierce sea battles in the West Indies, smuggling 
off the Cornish Coast, slave-running, life in the jungle 


HIGH NOON 


Two Large Printings Before Publication! 


Each, $2.00 at all bookshops. Boxed together as a set, $4.00. 
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Sublette’s “The Scarlet Cockerel” was 1 
“Fine! Oh Boy!” and intimated that 4L cas 
fred H. Bill’s “The Clutch of the Corsican” por 
and Henry A. Pulsford’s “Old Brig’s Ro 
Cargo” were also of no_ inconsiderable the 
merit. Thus the judgment of eleven years col 
some months, from one already thoroughly tior 
soaked in the romances of Robert Louis des 
Stevenson! * * * Alice Brown, having of cin 
late become interested in mystery stories, lon 
creates in Ann Hale, a New England An 
spinster of sixty, a character in “The Tir 
Mysteries of Ann” that baffles detectives lus' 
* * * We have now finished the remark 
ably good job that Van Wyck Brooks has Zz 
made of “The Pilgrimage of Hemy 
James,” and it led us to picking up second 
hand a copy of “Washington Square” in 
order to settle back for a pleasant evening. 
Doubly so because the copy we annexed is , 
ornamented by the original illustrations of dis 
1880. * * * And so for the “pleasant sch 
evening”! 
ner 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune iT 
f 
Fifth Large Printing os 
and 
mat 
THE eift 
OWLS’ cs 
“Li 
HOUSE os 
aw 
fielc 
“A whale of an adventure pret 
story!” says F. F. V. in the Jus: 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, and se- ” 
lects the story from the two ae 
hundred read during the year We 
as “one of the eleven books that spec 
have interested me most.” Ev- 
erything to make a good yarn a 
is here—smuggling, horse trad- 
ing with gypsies, pirating off For 
the Barbary Coast, fighting ga- P 
lore. f 
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An Important Event 





THE 
FUGGER 
NEWS LETTERS 


Edited by Victor von Klarwill 
Translated by Pauline de Chary 


This remarkable book is a col- 
lection .of letters sent to the great 
Banking House of Fugger by its 
correspondents in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury from Paris, London, Rome, 
Venice, Genoa and other great 
capitals. 


It is the. first European record 
of news gathering and presents for 
the first time eye-witness accounts of 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre, the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the defeat of the Armaida, the death 
of the Cenci, and many other 
events. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
says: 


“Every outstanding event of the 
day was ‘covered’ by Count Philip’s 
intelligent and credible eye-wit- 
nesses. There was no need to ‘dig 
up’ startling events. They flared 
up ready-made on all sides. It was 
a restless epoch, resplendent for the 
modern poet and historian, who from 
a distance can mark the birth and 
growth of newer and freer thought.” 

.00 





GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO 


greatest of living Roman his- 
tortans, has written biography 
of the first magnitude in 


The Women of 
the Caesars 


When history dismisses, with a 
casual reference, the women whose 
power played so great a part in the 
Roman Empire, Ferrero resurrects 
them, and tells the stories of their 
colorful lives. Their intrigues, ambi- 
tions and influence in shaping the 
destinies of the Caesars make fas- 
cinating reading. This volume be- 
longs with your copies of “Marie 
Antoinette” and “The Life and 
Times of Cleopatra.” With 47 il- 
lustrations. $3.75 





—_—— 


JULES J. 
JUSSERAND 


distinguished diplomat and 
scholar, is the author of this 
new volume of essays, 


The School for 
Ambassadors 


Readers need no introduction to 
is Excellency Jules J. Jusserand; 
for years they have known him, or 
known of him, as the accomplished 
and charming doyen of the Diplo- 
matic Corps in Washington. Highly 
gifted as an ambassador, he is no 
less gifted as an author, and his 
‘Literary History of the English 
People” has long been recognized as 
a work of prime importance in the 
field of literary criticism and inter- 
pretation. In this new volume, M. 
Jusserand devotes his opening essay 
to diplomacy, its ramifications and 
some of its greatest exponents. The 
whole book is suave and charming 
. . . the worthy expression of so re- 
spected a diplomat. $3.50 





For sale at all booksellers, or at 
Putnams, 2 West 45th Street, 
just west of 5th Avenue 
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The New Books 


The books listed by titte only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


Practica, Grapuic Figures. By E. G. Luts. 
Scribners. $2. 

Tue Portraits oF Increase Matuer. By Ken- 
neth B. Murdock. Cleveland, O.: In private 
distribution by William Gwinn Mather. 

Woopvcuts. By Edward Gordon Craig. Small, 
Maynard. $3 net. 


Belles Lettres 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN LIBERTY 
AND EQUALITY. By ArtrHuR Twin- 
ING HapLey. Houghton Mifflin. 1925. 
In April, 1924, President Emeritus Had- 

ley delivered three lectures on the Sest 
Foundation at Leland Stanford University, 
which are here embodied in this volume. 
That foundation was established for ad- 
dresses and publications on “Immortality, 
Human Conduct, and Human Destiny” and 
the three lectures here printed are entitled, 
respectively, “Industrial Problems and Po- 
litical Ideals,” “The Uses and Dangers of 
Property Right,” and “The Uses and Dan- 
gers of Representative Government.” It 
is apparent that these touch closely the 
questions of human conduct and human des- 
tiny, and it is equally apparent that the 
talents of the author have done much to 
illuminate the subjects which he treats. 
These essays are not only expressions of 
opinion on these pressing subjects, they are 
at once thoughtful and readable reflections 
on the whole problem of society and gov- 
ernment as these now exist among civilized 
men and states. Seldom is such small com- 
pass does one find so stimulating and at 
the same time entertaining a study of this 
problem. 


Tuomas NasHe: Pierce Peniresse, His Sup- 
PLICATION To THE Divett. Dutton. $1.50. 

Lixe SumMeER’s Croups. By Charles S. Brooks. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 net. 

Bucotic Beatitupes. By Rusticus. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

Tue Sour’s Sincere Desire. By Glenn Clark. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2. 

Tue Eicut Forty-Five. By Robert M. Gray: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.25. 


Biography 


WILLARD STRAIGHT. By HERBERT 
CROLY. Macmillan. 1925. $5.00. 
This biography has been warmly received 

and the new and cheaper edition, with more 

than eighty illustrations, will be welcomed, 
especially by libraries. 


Lincotn THE LiticanT. By William H. Town- 
send. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


Bernarp Suaw. By Edward Shanks. Holt. $1. 

H. G. Wetts. By Ivor Brown. Holt. $1. 

Famous Composers. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Crowell. $3.50 net. 

Tue Lonpon “Times” UNDER THE MANAGER- 


sH1p OF Moserty Bett. By F. Harcourt 
Kitchen. Putnam. 


Twenty Years on Broapway. By George M. 
Cohan. Harpers. $3. 

Jerrerson AND Monticetto. By Paul Wil- 
stack. Doubleday, Page. $5 net. 

Famous AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah K. 


Bolton. Crowell. $2 net. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Tueopore RooseEveLT AND Henry CABOT 
Lopce. Scribners. 2 vols. $10. 

Tue Borsnevix Mytu. By Alexander Berk- 
man. Boni & Liveright. $3. 

Tue TecuNiqve oF THE One-AcT Pray. By 
Robert I. Gannon. Fordham University 
Press. 


Drama 


Turee Farces. By David Garrick. Edited by 
Louise Brown Osborn. Yale University Press. 
$1.60. 

Wortny Master Pierre Paterin. Translated 
and adapted by Moritz Jagendorf. Apple- 
ton. 


Business 


THE WAY OUT. By Epwarp A. 
FILENE. Doubleday, Page. 1924. $2.50. 
The economic breakdown of Europe has 

destroyed the market in which the United 

States might normally expect to get rid of 

its surplus production. We might possibly 

do something to help relieve this condition, 
but we are not likely to do anything, be- 
cause we have espoused a policy of isolation. 

At the same time, on account of war de- 

velopment, our capacity for producing 

goods is immensely greater than ever be- 
fore. As a result of these three facts, we 





Many of them will be reviewed later. 


are in for an era of cutthroat competition 
among our own manufacturers for the con- 
trol of the home market, and this competi- 
tion is going to be more intense than any- 
thing of this sort we have ever known. 

These are the premises on which Edward 
A. Filene, Boston merchant and civic leader, 
builds the argument of his book, “The Way 
Out.” The result of the competition will 
be the elimination of the unfit among in- 
dustrial organizations. Fitness will be ac- 
complished through mass production and its 
attendant economies. The advantage of 
these economies will not immediately be 
passed on to the consumer, for the distribu- 
tor will maintain high prices while pur- 
chasing goods at constantly lower prices on 
account of the competition and constantly 
increasing efficiency of the producers. The 
time will come, however, when the pro- 
ducers will reach the utmost limit of effi- 
ciency. They will then begin to take note 
of the harvest being reaped by the distrib- 
utors and will themselves enter the retail 
field. Competition will then bring down 
prices to the consumer; the unfit among the 
retailers will be eliminated; mass distribu- 
tion with its economies will thus follow 
mass production; and the result will be 
still lower prices. Wages will be high, 
both because that will be a necessary part of 
the efficiency program and hecause high 
wages will increase purchasing power; and 
profits will be high, because low prices will 
encourage buying. ‘Thus, out of the en- 
forced economies due to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of Europe, will come an 
economic millenium in America. 

Mr. Filene’s “way out” therefore in- 
volves, to use his own words, the “Fordiz- 
ing of America.” This is the process of 
extending machine production, increasing 
specialization, maintaining labor efficiency 
by means of short hours and high wages, 
and increasing demand through low prices. 

As an appeal to business men and manu- 
facturers to become efficient producers 
through better methods and the elimination 
of waste, this book has much to recommend 
it. As economic prophecy it suggests the 
assurance of the classical economists with- 
out their analytical approach. ‘There are 
many words, much repetition, and some 
contradictions. 


EXAMINATION NoTEs ON PiITMAN’s SHORTHAND- 
By H. W. B. Wilson. Pitman. 60 cents. 


Business Letrers 1N Isaac PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
Pitman. 35 cents. 


CoNsIGNMENTS, AccouNT SALES AND ACCOUNTS 
Current. By £. J. Hammond. Pitman. 


Business Letrers 1n Isaac Pi1rMAN SHORTHAND. 
Nos. 3 and 4. Pitman. 35 cents each. 


Economics 


A Discoursk Upon Usury. By Thomas Wilson. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Emptoyers’ REPRESENTATION IN CoAL Mins. 
By Ben M. Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. 
Russell Sage Foundation. $2. 


Emptoyvees’ REPRESENTATION IN STEEL Works. 
By Ben M. Selekman. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. $1.50. 


By Harvey White- 
$2.50. 


TAXATION AND WELFARE. 
field Peck. Macmillan. 


Education 


BRAIN TESTS. Prepared by JoHNn MonkK 
SAUNDERS and GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM. 
Putnam’s. 1925. 

Do you remember the intelligence tests 
during the war, and the original Houdini’s 
memory training stunts? If you do you 
can form an idea of this successor to the 
“Cross-Word Puzzle Book.” It is full of 
a variety of tests—and it is supplied with 
a lead pencil. A great sharpener of wits 
on an idle evening. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Birp T. Ba.p- 
WIN and LorweE I. STETCHER. Appleton. 
1925. $2.25. 

This book is another evidence of the 
mounting interest in the problem of the pre- 
school child. The authors believe that 
we are in the beginning of a new era in 
childhood education. They support this 
view with the following statement. “The 
pre-school Laboratory has shown that chil- 
dren between two and six years respond to 
an environment suited to their needs in a 
way that is full of promise of results that 


(Continued on next page) 

















Duntons 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 





Just Ready 
FOURTEEN SONGS 


selected from 
the utterly delightful verses 
by A. A. MILNE in 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 


have been set to music by H. Fraser 
Simson with decorations by E. H. 
Shephard. $3.00 


If you do not know those irresistible 
jingles you have a double delight in 
store. Mr. Milne’s book 
WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG 


has taken American nurseries by 


storm. $2.00 





THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF HENRY JAMES 
By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
Author of “The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain,” etc. 
Ruth Hale calls him “the most 
tender, the most truthful, and the 
most trustworthy of biographers.” 
$2.50 





MRS. MEYNELL AND HER 
LITERARY GENERATION 
By ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 


“Unusually engaging, informative, 
written with considerable _ bril- 
liance, and meaty.” 0 





POEMS FOR YOUTH 

By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
An exceptionally competent selec- 
tion from American verse chosen 
with the aim of introducing youth 
to its treasures. $3.00 





POETS OF AMERICA 
By CLEMENT WOOD 


Brilliant, significant and compre- 
hensive, including factors never 
before adequately treated in such 
a readable survey. 3.00 





SEVENTY YEARS OF 
LIFE AND LABOR 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The International Book Review: 
“These two volumes reveal him 
to a generation that knew him as 
a man capable, gifted of power 
and influence, to have been a 
great man indeed.” 

Two illustrated volumes, $10.00. 





THE SHADOW OF 
THE GLOOMY EAST 


By FERDINAND 

OSSENDOWSKI 
In vivid, dramatic prose he pic- 
tures the menace of a country 
nine-tenths uncivilized, yet m 
area, population, natural resources 
and physical stamina, superior to 
ourselves. $3. 





Recent Dutton NovELS 


THE DOOM WINDOW 
By MAURICE DRAKE 


As colorful as the stained glass 
around which its plot turns. $2.00 





DREAMING SPIRES 

By DIANA PATRICK 
Who understands thoroughly the 
modern man and maid, ease-lov- 
ing, keen for excitement, lux- 
ury and romance. $2. 





These books are obtainable through 
any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New Books 
Education 





Reminiscences Written by Mr. Hotace 
Walpole in 1788 {vr the amusement 
of Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry. 
Now first printed in full from the 


original manuscript. With Notes and 


Index by Paget Toynbee, with por- 
traits of Horace Walpole and the 
Countess of Suffolk. Net $14.00. 


The edition, which is limited to five 
hundred copies, is in the manner of 
Strawberry Hill; it is printed on a 
pure-rag paper, and is bound in boards. 
Guests and Memories. Annals of Sea- 

side Villa. By Una Taylor. Net 

$4.20. 

This volume by the daughter of Sir 
Henry Taylor, the author of “Philip 
van Artevelde,” is in a sense a blog- 
raphy of her parents, chiefly the later 
years at Bournemouth, and of their 
friendship with Carlyle, Tennyson, the 
de Veres, Spedding, Jowett, Stevenson, 
the Shelleys, and many other eminent 
Victorians. 


Jacinto Benavente. By Waiter Starkie 


Net $3.50 
Benavente won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1922. The author of this 
book has tried to show the various 
‘ t well as the more strictly 
Spanish influences that have moulded 
the dramatist’s art Benavente is de- 


scribed as the most cosmopolitan play- 
wright of modern times, his dominant 
note being Irony. 








A Short Cut to 
Accurate Information 


—a companion for your hours of read- 
ing and study that will quickly make 
itself indispensable for its wealth of 
ready information on just the ques- 
tions you most over 
You will save time : 
curacy when you have at hand 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Based upon Webster's New International 


insure ac- 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


106,000 entries from which to get 
exact definitions, spellings, pronuncia- 
tion, and use of words; a dictionary 
of biography to identify characters of 
history or literature; a Gazetteer de- 
partment to give salient facts about 
points of geography; a guide to rules 
of punctuation, use of capitals, abbre- 
viations, etc.; a dictionary of foreign 
phrases with pronunciation and trans- 
lation; and many other features of 
Practical value, It is a splendid book 
of 1256 pages with 1700 illustrations. 


New Words 


including the latest accepted vocab- 
ulary terms and important additions 
to the biographical and Gazetteer de- 
partmernts—such entries as camofieur, 
— “oe Latvia, Vimy, Hughes, 


The thim-paper edition is e tall, 
handsome and convenient on hema 
Art Canvas binding $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or 
send order and remittance direct 
to us; or write for information. 
Free specimen pages if you men- 
tion The Saturday Review. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, 
MASS. 





Pe Sens Aaa 
OSBERT SITWELL 


Have you savored his work for’ 
yourself? They call him ‘‘an enfant 
terrible’—and in the same breath 
compare him with Henry James. 
Of “Low Tide” the N. Y. Sun says: 
“It is-_possibly one of the most ‘fin- 
ished and poignant short stories 
published within recent years.” It 
as only one of six included in 


TRIPLE FUGUE 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 


DORAN 244 Madison Avenue 
BOOKS) NEW YORK 








(Continued from preceding page) 
will have a lasting effect on their lives. 
Thus can physical growth, codrdination of 
behavior, and constructive social attitude 
start children toward complete development 
of their personalities, the end that is de- 
sired by all who are concerned with child 
life.” 

The Preschool Laboratory above referred 
to was established a few years ago in con- 
nection with the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, of which Dr. Baldwin is 
director. He also holds the research pro- 
fessorship in Educational Psychology in 
the State University of Iowa. Miss Stecher 
has been associated with him as research 
assistant professor. This laboratory has 
functioned as a combination of school and 
observation center. The present volume 
summarizes the results of many psycholog- 
ical tests which were administered to the 
children attending the school and also sup- 
plies tentative norms for these tests. These 
chapters are prefaced by a chapter on phys- 
ical growth which embodies the results of 
an investigation of growth in_ stature 
and evidences of anatomical age. 

The latter half of the book deals con- 
cretely with the educational activities of 
the preschool laboratory and is supple- 
mented with appendices listing titles of 
children’s stories and books, children’s songs, 
phonograph records, references on physical 
education, and supply houses for materials 
and apparatus. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated and contains an excellent historical 
introduction, outlining the growth of in- 
terest in the preschool child. 
BEGINNING THE CuILp’s Epucation. By Ella 
Frances Lynch. Warpers. $2. 


Tue American Arts Cottece. By Frederick 


J. Kelly. Macmillan. 
Mentat Growtu or Cuitpren. By Buford J. 
Johnson. Dutton. $3.50. 


Tue Boy anv His Future. By Nicholas Ric- 


ciardi. Appleton. $1.25. 

Austrarasia. By J. D. Rogers. Second Edition, 
revised by R. N. Kershaw. Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

Fiction 


SELWOOD OF SLEEPY CAT. By Franx 
H. SPEARMAN. Scribners. 1925. $2. 


Mr. Spearman’s romance of a Western 
frontier settlement, though replete with the 
usual violence of gun toting he-men, gam- 
bling hall scraps, miniature battles between 
Vigilantes, and undesirables, is a superior 
representative of its lowly tribe. The 
period of the yarn is indefinitely sug- 
gested as three or four decades ago, a time 
when the southern Rockies were still a half 
tamed wilderness at the mercy of outlaws 
who found there the maximum of plunder 
at the minimum of risk, 

Sleepy Cat was known as a “bad” town, 
unsafe for the emigrant trains that fre- 
quently camped there in the course of the 
journey Westward to the coast. John Sel- 
wood was one of the prides of the commu- 
nity—Gentleman John—freight agent, mine 
owner, clean gambler, and boss of a poker 
palace where the lambs were given a square 
deal against the house. But John, in his 
genteel way, could be a terror when neigh- 
boring lads who kept crooked dives grew 
reckless and unrestrained in their lust for 
“pickings.” Often in his defense of fair 
play and honesty John ran afoul of Cliff 
Starbuck, unofficial mayor and paid pro- 
tector of the lawless. A “gal further” un- 
dermined their waning tolerance of each 
other, and affairs in general had reached 
the point of explosion when the Vigilantes 
starte don their cleanup. 

The cause of righteousness, after sangui- 
nary struggles, triumphed; John burned his 
own temple of chance in order to win the 
girl’s respect and start life with her anew; 
the wicked were drastically punished, sent 
into exile, hanged, taught a thorough lesson, 
and the worthy were rewarded with abun- 
dant blessings. There are readers who 
maintain that tales of the wild and woolly 
are unfit amusement for the adult mind, 
that even if the yarn is good they don’t 
like it. We do not, of course, presume to 
commend the present novel to them, but 
we are confident the many who value fiction 
of this type will find it unusually satisfying. 


THE LANE. By HELEN SHERMAN GriIF- 

FITH. Penn. 1925. $2. 

This is a pleasing though rather senti- 
mental novel: a combination of mild love 
story and a moralization upon the value of 
the simple life in contrast to the fevered 


existence of the city. Its situations are 
familiar and its people—with the exception 
of the two old ladies, aunts of the heroine 
—are conventional figures but they serve 
well enough and there is sufficient humor 
in the author’s treatment of them to give 
the book a certain verisimilitude. The two 
old ladies are, in fact, very well drawn: 
good specimens of the survival into our era 
of the “Victorian” ways of thinking—Aunt 
Honor, for example, considers that _the 
church should have a carpet since “Lino- 
leum seems—well, irreverent... .” The 
action develops from the visit of the 
wealthy, sophisticated young Doris who 
comes to her aunts, in their village seclusion, 
to pass a period of mourning after her 
father’s death. Her lipstick and cigarettes 
shock them, but Doris isn’t really naughty 
and of course she is obliged to fall in love 
with the noble young doctor who is running 
an Old Folks’ Home, etc., to the expected 
happy ending. 

WHITHER. By Dawn PoweLL. Small, 

Maynard. 1925. $2. ; 

A young girl’s struggles with life, her 
loneliness in a great city, her artistic aspira- 
tion thwarted by need, her white spreading 
wings endangered by worldly stains—how 
familiar is all this as the subject-matter of 
fiction! In Dawn Powell’s “Whither” we 
find the theme again, an eternal theme 
whether it be employed in the lightest popu- 
lar fiction or in a profound psychological 
study. In the present case, it must be ad- 
mitted, it is the popular note that predom- 
inates; and while the author writes with 
earnestness and evident sincerity and pro- 
duces a thoroughly readable story, the book 
is neither searching in its insight into char- 
acter nor conspicuous as a study of life. 
The plot is thoroughly conventional in 
texture and the ending departs not at all 
from the usual; and if there be anything 
to distinguish the book it is a certain fresh- 
ness with which the author writes and a 
certain engaging air of being deeply and 
seriously concerned about her characters and 
their lives. 


THE EARLY ADVENTURES OF 
PEACHAM GREW. By Roy HELTOonN. 


Penn. 1925. $2. 
About this book hovers a wistful and 
lovable quality which is insufficiently 


fanned by the fiery breath of imagination. 
Rather it is intruded upon by episodes,— 
Marg’ry, Uncle Given and the wooden arm, 
and the lady of the Grand House,—episodes 
not striking enough in themselves to war- 
rant breaking this spell. The reader be- 
comes annoyed as he turns the pages, chasing 
a delightful dreamy atmosphere which 
wears thin as the story goes on. Could 
the small boy not have preserved his first 
attitude of unconscious wonder, and gone 
on hotfoot to fresh spiritual adventures 
with Borlaks? Instead of this poor Bor- 
laks is dragged back at the end as an ac- 
companiment to the dead father. 

A juvenile epic must be either one thing 
or the other,—a concrete chronicle of the 
child’s day, week or year, filled with glow- 
ing realities as in Eliza Orne White’s “Lit- 
tle Girl of Long Ago,” or a reel of fancy 
so unreal and glamourous that the adult as 
well as the child is lost in it,—as in “Alice 
in Wonderland.” But a mixture of both 
is apt to be unsatisfying. 

There are wonderful bits in Peacham 

Grew, especially at the beginning: 
Are stars gold nails, I wonder, or long pointy 
diamonds that hold up the sky? God lives up 
there on top of the rain, and when it doesn’t 
rain the lid is blue like plush up there and dark 
blue at night. God sits there. He has white 
clouds to lay things on. 

But the emotional life recedes in Part 
Two. Peacham is depicted as neither a 
fantastical child nor a natural little imp 
having fun with himself. There is too 
great a straining after naiveté on the part 
of the author. If Mr. Helton has taken 
his boy by the hand resolved to tread a 
magic path with him he should not call 
attention to the fact that they are going 
down the back stairs without a light! Mr. 
Helton we are sure has the roots of his 
sympathy deep in childhood and we shall 
await his next book with interest knowing 
it will have a more sustained charm. 


MacIVOR’S FOLLY. By HucH MacNair 
KAHLER and DONALD GRANT HERRING. 
Appleton. 1925. $2. 

Although this tale opens with the rescue 
of the heroine from a forest fire, promptly 
followed by her rescue from a moonshiner 
who is throttling her, and by the shooting 
of the dour hero from ambush, it is not at 
all in the class of the “thriller” and is n»t 
even a tale of strenuous adventure, but 
rather a very competently done study in the 
development of contrasting personalities. 
Its chief triumph is in making the sombre, 
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“And there was the 
road, stretchin’ mile 
after mile, 

And nothin’ to do but 


3? 


go. 


These lines, written by a hobo 
poet, have captured the undeni- 
able urge of that wanderlust 
which is the perpetual motiva- 
etion of the hobo faternity, and 
which claims even the more 
sedentary in these spring days, 
In his book, The Hobo, Mr. 
Nels Anderson makes a sympa- 
thetic, serious study of the 
genus hobo. You may be sur- 
prised at the hobo’s philosophy, 
diverted by his poetry and 
songs of the road, or seriously 
interested in the problems he 
faces and those he creates. But 
in any case you will enjoy these 
annals of the “floating frater- 
nity.” The Hobo. By Nels 
Anderson. $2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


De DPR. 


nS 


Shifting About 


on a larger scale is the theme 
of Volume XVIII of the Pub- 
lications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, The Trend of 
Population. It is a many- 
sided topic, and is here attacked 
from such diversified angles as 
are furnished by eugenic, sta- 
tistical, and political consider- 
ations. The Trend of Popula- 
tion. $2.00, postpaid $2.10, 








THE RELATION 
OF ART 
TO NATURE 


by 
“Fehn W. Beatty 


DIRECTOR EMERITUS, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


The layman and the critic may well listen 
as Mr. Beatty\summons bis witnesses, 
from Kuo Hsi and Leonardo to W bistler 
and Rodin, to prove that no beauty can 
exist on canvas or in stone that bas not 
previously existed in nature.—Frederique 
Warde, Princeton University Press. 


The edition consists of nine hundred & 
fifty copies (printed on Italian hand- 
made paper) designed by Bruce Rogers. 
Price $4.00 net per copy 
Order from your bookseller or 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 











IF DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


y 
Alice Ross Colver 
Author of “The Dear Pretender” 


A story of love and high ideals 
$2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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‘ly pious Maclvor, a survival from the 
Sod Ccewdl or of the Covenanters, a 
garing anachronism, nevertheless a genuine- 


tragic instead of grotesque, lovable despite 
his lack of outward sweetness. There is a 
double contrast to him: in the girl, who is 
2 sophisticated modern young woman, and 
: in the “gentleman” aristocrat, Gail, who is 
also a companion piece to Maclvor in that 
he, too, is a sort of survival, representing the 
of the cavalier as opposed to the Puri- 
The stage setting, too, is fresh: the 
denuded sandhill country of the Carolinas; 
3 “sorry country” peopled by shiftless 
whites, a land weakened by the loss of its 
forests and reduced to poverty. 

Maclvor, the stern Scotchman, is engaged 
in trying to redeem this land: he has fouad 
that he can grow fruit, if he can manage 
to keep his forest lands intact to preserve 
the water supply. The rest of the inhabi- 
tants want that forest cut, to provide 
freight for their decrepit railroad, which is 
in danger of being torn up as junk unless 
the timber can be shipped. But the develop- 
ment of this and of the love story, including 
the girl’s impulsive marriage to the wrong 
man and her ultimate escape, should be left 
to the reader’s orderly discovery. It may 
be added, however, that it ends in a highly 
sensational dramatic climax, which the au- 
thors succeed in keeping well above the level 
of the stage in spite of its melodramatic 
character. An excellent piece of sound 
workmanship. 


spirit 


MIDDLE YEARS. By V. C. EMANUEL. 

Minton, Balch. 1925. $2.00. 

Middle age is an uninteresting time of 
life. The fires of youth have burnt out, 
and the wisdom and dignity of age have 
not yet come. The bourgeois suburbs of a 
city are uninteresting places. They have 
neither provincial flavor of outlying towns, 
nor the glamour and vitality of great cit- 
ies. To rise above the level of such mater- 
jal a story must convey some great truth 
or have some unusual element of emo- 
tional value. ‘Middle Years” has neither. 
The character of the forty-five year old 
man who makes a feeble attempt to break 
away from the monotony of respectable 
suburban life is stodgy and uninteresting. 
His uncourageous escapade in illicit eroti- 
cism does not even arouse pity. The scene 
through which he moves is petty in the ex- 
treme, and shown in its most colorless as- 
pect. The book has not even agreeable 
style to lend it distinction. 


49: A NOVEL OF GOLD. By GEorGE 
W. Cronyn. Philadelphia: Dorrance. 
1925. $2. 

The story of the rush of the gold seek- 
ers to California has been told so many 
times, in so many different ways, that it 
calls for courage to do it once more. Yet 
Mr. Cronyn is justified in the result, for 
he makes a very good tale of it and has 
even managed to escape the epithet of 
“hackneyed,” since his book has a sufficient 
individuality in its manner to give it fresh- 
ness, although he is obliged to use situations 
and episodes that are perhaps over-familiar. 
It exhibits the usual collection of miners, 
gamblers, “bad men,” immigrants, store- 
keepers, speculators, and camp followers of 
both sexes, but he succeeds in giving life 
to most of them, largely because he has not 
overdone his characterizations. As often 
happens his hero and, especially, the heroine, 
approach most nearly to mere conventional 
figures, but many of the lesser characters 
stand out as solider realities, and the chief 
ators are sufficiently animate to keep one 
interested in their manifold trials, hair- 
breadth escapes, and even in their inevitable 
love affair, 

After a brief prologue to introduce his 
People, the real action opens with the ar- 
tval of the hero, a sturdy young Ver- 
Monter, at San Francisco and there is “some- 
thing doing” all the time, from that open- 
mg to the final curtain. Indeed, Mr. 
myn is prodigal with his adventures, 
Which include practically all sorts, from 









“clean-up” of the “Hounds,” who were 
Wrrorizing San Francisco, to solitary strug- 
sin the wilderness of the mountains in 
Winter storms, with a plenitude of murders, 
lold-ups, and free for all fighting. Yet 

Story nowhere becomes extravagant and 
Mever sinks to the level of a commonplace 
Wild West yarn. 


THE GREAT AMULET. By Mavp 
Diver. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $2.50. 
Maud Diver shares, with most English 
folk, the ability to write a smooth, 
Prose, if not distinguished, at least 
for its purppses, and pleasing in 
fase and sophistication. By dint of this 
im Maud Diver's hands, “The Great 


va 


ly appealing, movingly human figure; 








Amulet” becomes a thoroughly readable 
book. 

Mrs, Diver has built up a picture of the 
British India of today. ‘True, the atmos- 
phere is a little bland, and nowhere is 
there a deep saturation. But this India 
will suffice for the story the author has to 
tell. 

That story is of casual importance. It 
concerns Eldred Lenox, an English officer, 
and Quita Maurice, an artist. These two 
marry, but on the very afternoon of the 
wedding, in Switzerland, Lenox is informed 
of what he imagines to have been an affair 
between Quita and a Sir Roger Bennet. 
Thereupon Lenox quits his wife and de- 
parts for India, but not without self tor- 
ture, and a coldness towards all life. Five 
years elapse. Quita goes to India. Hus- 
band and wife meet. There is, in the end, 
reconciliation, not without a dash of senti- 
mentality. There is the baby,—“a creature 
of flower-soft tints and curves, who, in the 
sublime wisdom of babyhood, was concerned 
for nothing on earth but her own devices 
for self-development.” This “sublime wis- 
dom of babyhood” is perhaps problematical. 

Before the final. understanding is reached, 
we are given tussles of the will, of pride 
versus love, a cholera camp, and an ex- 
pedition into the Himalayas. It is all in- 
teresting, none of it important. The book 
is glib, but suffers from an absence of fine 
emotions, of a passion in the telling. Char- 
acter changes are documented, without be- 
ing felt. The ideas are well worn. The 
situations are not unusual. A piece of 
smooth workmanship in which readers of 
that meritorious novel, “Candles in the 
Wind,” will recognize old friends. 


CLOTHES MAKE THE PIRATE. By 
HoLtMAN Day. Harpers. 1925. $2. 


Mr. Day has drawn upon the semi-leg- 
endary career of an obscure pirate chief, 
one Captain Dixy Bull, for the basic source 
of his present humorous romance. The 
Captain, it seems, once landing from his 
marauding ship sacked the town of Pema- 
quid on the Maine coast, returned to dupli- 
cate the exploit, but was defeated in broad- 
sword combat by one of the citizens, and 
departed with his crew, nevermore to ap- 
pear. His name has survived feebly from 
the early Colonial days in the folk tales 
handed on by succeeding generations, de- 
void of all substantial details except the 
acknuwledged fact that he was mysterious. 
But this bare fact held sufficient glamour- 
ous possibilities for the ingenuity of Mr. 
Day to spin from it a first class yarn of 
gusty and ludicrous adventures, 

The hero of them is a huge, but hen- 
pecked and unhappy tailor of Boston Town, 
whose only escape from reality lies in read- 
ing “The Buccaneers of the Spanish Main” 
and in secretly adorning himself with the 
costume and weapons of a pirate chief. 
One night, primed with rum and the cour- 
age of rebellion, he appears in this terrify- 
ing regalia upon the Boston streets, tastes 
for the first time the joy of inspiring fear, 
and is saluted as Captain Dixy Bull by two 
dock loafers who are waiting to convey the 
real Captain to the pirate ship in which 
he is to command. The imposter steps with 
reluctant daring into the high place pre- 
pared for him, deceiving his overawed crew 
by the fierceness of his presence, his prow- 
ess in piratical oaths and maritime jargon, 
his secure mastery of the réle thrust upon 
him. Circumstances, luck, and his native 
skill sustain the doughty tailor in his con- 
tinued masquerade on ship amid a round of 
burlesque adventures leading finally to the 
crowning event when, confronted by the 
mighty Bull himself, he discredits the lat- 
ter and takes him prisoner. Then, triumph- 
ant, undetected still in his imposture, but 
weary of the hazards he has experienced, 
the erstwhile tailor quietly resumes his true 
identity and returns to his own fireside. 
The entire yarn, except for a dull begin- 
ning and a tardy leap into the full swing 
of action, is a rich product of droll and 
lively foolishness. 


Wirp Asses. By James C. Dunton. Small, 
Maynard. $2 net. 
Watuine’s. By Horace 

Stokes. $2. 
A Mivsummer Mystery. By Gordon Hall 
Gerould. Appleton. $1.75. 

Mott Franvers. By Daniel Defoe. 
Maynard. $1.25 net. 
Tue Wuisrerinc Lanes. 
Small, Maynard. $2. 
Lorps or Arcapia. By H. J. Chapman. Small, 
Maynard. $2 net. 
Ways Tuat Are Wary. 
Clode, 
SANDAL WooD. 
$2 net. 
Tux Boarper Ur ar Emo. By Anice Terhune. 

Macaulay. $2. net. 
(Continued on mext page) 
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By Fergus Hume. 


By Lemuel de Bra. 
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$4.00. 


all human character. 


Iustrated. $2.50 


—in contact with the white. 


THE LOST OASES 
By A. M. Hassanein Bey 


OX of the most extraordinary books of travel this 
company, noted for its travel books, has ever pub- 
lished. The illustrations are nothing less than marvelous 
and the text deserves no less splendid an adjective. 

“The Lost Oases’’ is the story of a half-year’s cara- 
van journey acress the little-known Libyan Desert, by an 
Egyptian speaking Arabic, who is also an Oxford gradu- 
ate and a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, whe 
discovered two long-lost oases. 
itative and its style enchanting. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
By Louis Berman, M. D. 


Author of ““The Glands Regulating Personality,"’ etc. 
R. BERMAN, one of the foremost authorities on the 


glandular system, believes that man's behavior is 
primarily determined by his glands. 
mative and utterly fascinating book, written for the non- 
technical reader, helps to explain the Napoleons of civili- 
zation and opens a new approach to a comprehension of 
A tremendously important book as 
scientific in its methods as its conclusions are startling. 


SNUFFS AND BUTTERS 
By Ellen N. La Motte 


Author of “Peking Dust,”’ etc. 


GROUP of powerful short stories on ene general 
theme—the colored races, black, brown and yellow, 


$1.75. 


Its information is author- 
91 illustrations. Price 


This soundly infor- 
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THE BEARDSLEY 
PERIOD by ooRieer 


DMUND GOSSE has 
E testified to the in- 
terest and impor- 
tance of thisbookwhich 
in his opinion displaces, 


all previous works qn 
the subject. English 
critical opinion fotlows 
him in this estimate. 


J. C. Squire writes: 
“There havébeenagood 
many books about the 





Nineties but none satis- 
factory until this, Mr. 
Osbert Burdett, at last,. 
has attempted to 
ge ope what is meant 
y the term, and to ex- 
plain precisely what led 
to the attitude. Itis one. 
‘of the ablest, mostamus- 
ing, and most excel- 
lently written works-of 
criticism 


been 
published for years...” 
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The Books of 
ROBERT FROST 


The Poet of the New Hampshire Hills 
reveals the attributes of New England 
life and character in a vivid and mem- 
orable way and portrays the profound 





and universal qualities of the human 
spirit, in exquisite lyrics, whimsical, 
beautiful and moving. 
SELECTED POEMS 

$2.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Winner of the Pulitzer Poetry 
rize for 1923. With Woodcuts by 
i J. Lankes. $2.50 


NORTH OF BOSTON 

MOUNTAIN INTERVAL 

in uniform editions. Each $2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HENRY HOLT AND 
COMPANY 

19 West 44th Street 
New York 









































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Saturday Review of Literature published 
weekly at New York, N, Y., for April 1, 1925. 
State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


f 88: 


State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Henry R. Luce, who having been duly 
Sworn according to law deposes and says 


that he is the business manager of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
gee printed on the reverse of this form 
oO wit: , 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Time Incor- 
porated, 236 Bast 39th Street, New York 
City; Editor, Henry S. Canby, 236 East 39th 
Street, New York City; Managing Editor, 
Amy Loveman, 236 East 39th Street, New 
York City; Business Manager, Henry R. Luce 
236 Bast 39th Street, New York City. ’ 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual the name and address of each, should 
be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) 

Saturday Review Company, 
39th Street, New York City. Stockholders are 
as follows: William R. Benét, 236 East 39th 
Street, New York City; Noble A. Cathcart, 
236 East 39th Street, New York City; Henry 
S. Canby, 236 East 39th Street, New York 
City; Frances Hoffman, 23 Wall Street, New 
York City; Amy Loveman, 236 East 39th 
Street, New York City; Christopher Morley, 
236 East 39th Street, New York City; Time 
Incorporated, 236 Hast 39th Street, New York 
City. Stockholders are as follows: Robert 
A. Chambers, 65 Liberty Street, New York 
City; Harry P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th 
Street, New York City; Manfred Gottfried 
236 East 39th Street, New York City; William 
Vv. Griffin, 80 Broadway, New York City; 
Briton Hadden, 236 Kast 39th Street, New 
York City; Edith Harkness, 4 East 66th 
Street, New York City; Edward S. Harkness, 
25 Broadway, New York City; William H. 
Harkness, 4 East 66th Street, New York City; 
Louise H. Ingalls, 11808 Lake Shore Blvd., 
Cleveland, O.; Robert L. Johnson, 236 East 
39th Street, New York City; Seymour H, 
Knox, Marine Trust Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥.3 
Roy E. Larsen, 236 East 39th Street, New 
York City; Henry R. Luce, 236 East 39th 
Street, New York City; John S. Martin, 236 
East 39th Street, New York City; T. J. G 
Martyn, 236 East 39th Street, New York City; 
Morehead Patterson, 15 East 65th Street, New 
York City; Stanley Woodward, 708 N. A. 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders, and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this aflant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him, 

6. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is............ 
(This info?mation is required from daily pub- 
leations only.) 


Inc., 236 East 


(Signed) HENRY R. LUCE. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
19th day of March, 1925. 
(Seal) Katherine Abrams. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1926.) 
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The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


By James Mills Whitham. 
$2.50. 
By Lee J. Smits. Knopf. 


Tue WINDLESTRAW. 
Boni & Liveright. 

Tue SprinGo Fiicnut. 
$2.50 net. 

Mountains oF Mystery. 
Harpers. $2. 


By Arthur O. Friel. 


Tue Caraways. By George Looms. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 

Tue Sins or Saint Antuony. By Charles 
Collins. Covici. 

Mrs. Harter. By E. M. Delafield. Harpers. 
$2. 

Tue Treasure. By Selma Lagerléf. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2 net. 

Carp Castie. By Alec Waugh. A. & C. Boni. 
$2. 

Mr. Incout’s Misapventure. By Edgar Sal- 


tus. Brentanos. $2. 


Foreign 


EL SEMBRADOR SEMBRO SU SEMIL- 
LA. By IsaBeL O. DE PALENCIA. 
Madrid: Libreria Y Edotirial Rivaden- 
eyra. 

This novel by Isabel O. de Palencia, 
who is now in this country on a lec- 
ture tour among our universities, cannot 
fail to arouse discussion. Dealing as it 
does with the influences of heredity, it has 
proved to be one of the first shots in a 
sanitary campaign that has just begun in 
Spain. 

Should “The Sower Sowed His Seed” 
have been written? Should it have been 
written by a woman? Those who believe 
that knowledge of sin and its consequences 
should be divulged in order that disease 
may be eradicated, will hold that Sefora 
de Palencia has accomplished a noble work 
through telling the story of Monica and 
Felipe. Unfortunately there are every- 
where many who are typified by this pair, 
who drag out unhappy existences and beget 
children to suffer the evil thereof, not only 
in Spain, but in every country . Study of 
hygiene is not yet common enough to warn 
motherless, impecunious Monicas from 
marrying wealthy but contaminated Felipes, 
who may be found in almost any town, even 
in this our own enlightened country. 

Felipe, the pious son of parents who had 
made money in trade, paid court to Mon- 
ica, and his suit was fostered by her father 
and her aunt with whom the girl lived. 
It all happened in Andalusia, and as the 
tale unfolds, in the charming descriptions 
of landscapes, in the pictures of life in the 
small pueblos and at the picturesque qguintas, 
or country-seats, one who has traveled in 
Spain relives his impressions. 

The story begins as a pleasant tale of 
Spanish life, and as it progresses it develops 
in intensity until it becomes a tragedy of 
great power. That “the tree that does not 
bring forth good fruit shall be hewn down” 
is impressively demonstrated. ‘The intense 
passion of maternal love is dramatically re- 
vealed. Unconventional the book may be, 
but it cannot be damned by that modern 
term of opprobrium, “Victorian.” 

Diz KoHLENVERSORGUNG IN OESTERREICH WAH- 
REND pes Kariseces. By Emil Homann- 
Herimberg. Yale University Press. 


CuroNICON SPinozANuM. Vol. III. The Hague: 
Societatis Spinozanz. 


Das Getpwesen 1m Kaisce. By Alexander 
Popovics. Wien: Hélder-Pichlen-Tempsky 
(Yale University Press). 


Marx TWAIN ALS LITERARISCHE PRESOENLICH- 


xeiT. By Friedrich Schinemann. Jena: 
Biedermann. 

Religion 
FospicK AND THE FUNDAMENTALISTS. By Vin- 


cent Godfrey Burns. League for Public Dis- 


cussion. 


By H. W. Hoare. Dut- 


Our Enotuisn Biste. 
ton. $2. 


Tue Prayers or THE Biste. By Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud. . Norman, Remington. $1. 


Tue Lost Propuecy. By James Tarley van 


Burkalow. Revell. $2. 
A Smatt-Town Man. By Marty Austin. Har- 
pers. $2. 


By Joseph Leiser Bloch. 


AMERICAN JUDAISM. 
$2.50. 


Sociology 


Famity Wetrars Worx 1n A METROPOLITAN 
Community. By Sophonisba Preston Breck- 
enridge. University of Chicago Press. $4.50. 


Tue Scientiric Stupy or Human Society. By 
Franklin. H. Giddings. University of North 
Carolina Press. $2. 


Points of View 


’ Heaven for Morley. Now when a fare 


Heroes and Hero Baiting 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

That your editorial of March 28, on the 
subject of my article on Milton in Harper's 
Magazine, should be an emphatic protest 
against my view of that poet is natural. 
What I do not understand, however, is 
why, if the article is entirely lacking in 
novelty or originality, if it is so banal as 
you suggest, it should receive the honor 
of lengthy editorial refutation. Further- 
more, I do not understand why you write 
“if Mr, Boyd had read more Milton and 
fewer commentators he might have remem- 
bered the ‘Hymn to the Nativity” for 
that hymn is one of the commonplaces of 
every handbook and anthology in which 
Milton’s work is quoted. I should hate to 
offer that hymn as evidence of a close 
acquaintance with Milton’s poetry, and I 
think that, in the course of my article, I 
produce less hackneyed proof of my famili- 
arity with the subject. 

There is, I suspect, a pastime known as 
“Critics and Critic Baiting” of which I 
am, in this instance, the victim, for your 
comment on my article is eminently unfair 
to my purpose in writing “A New Way 
with Old Masterpieces.” You do not in- 
dicate that the Milton is merely a chapter 
from a work in progress, and it is not even 
the first chapter. When the first chapter 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine, my purpose 
was explained in an editorial note to which 
those interested may refer. My attitude is 
not that of a “hero baiter,” nor is it my 
intention to mislead “demi-literates.” They 
are already completely obfuscated by the 
conventional academic praise of unread and 
unreadable classics. I have been invited to 
discuss my subjects without any preposses- 
sions other than my own personal impres- 
sions of the classical authors concerned. My 
opinions are not those of your editorial, but 
I regret to say that I cannot, on that 
account, withdraw or alter them. 

ERNEST Boyo. 


New York City. 


In Kansas 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

That 619 is a dangerous page in your 
issue of March 21. Do you not fear that 
you will be drowned in the tidal wave? 
For no one, with two good arms, will be 
able to withstand the sheer joy of telling 
you what he thinks of you and why. 

Many years I have lived on a Kansas 
farm, and even in the old days your Post 
review was my weekly dissipation. Now 
if you know anything about Kansas, you 
know that every one in Kansas is trying to 
write. There is a man in Topeko, Marco 
Morrow, who started most of the trouble. 
He sent out a form letter to butchers, con- 
victs, coal-miners, farmer’s wives, debu- 
tantes, and milliners, asking ’em to write a 
book review for his column “I’ve been 
reading,” in a Topeka paper. 

Butter soured in the churn while I re- 
viewed Morley, hens cackled in vain while 
I drank in your editorials, thrashers failed 
to annoy me while I reveled in May 
Becker’s guide. Then I began to do re- 
views myself, for, after all, why shouldn’t 
a farmer’s wife do a little dreaming. 

There came a day, when the wheat 
needed rain, I had just read that American 
women had spent $3,000,000 on cosmetics, 
I had read that prince of essayists, Robert 
Cortes Holliday, had to go to advertising 
to eat and I had given “Where the Blue 
Begins” to four women and none of them 
“got it.’ You know how things pile up 
to depress you, so I wrote a saddened and 
impassioned review and it was printed in 
this patient column of the Topeka paper, 
and I said “Women do not like or read 
Morley.” 

Then the sequel! The million-dollar 
rain came, and some one knocked at the 
front door of the farm house. Now on a 
Kansas farm, no one ever uses the front 
door, so, of course, it was a stranger. I 
opened the unwilling panel and an eager 
little woman stood there. 

“Are you Norma Knight Jones,” she 
asked. 

“T am,” I said. 

“You are wrong, women do like Chris- 
topher Morley and they do read him.” She 
was as casual as if I had met her yester- 
day. 

So there, in a Kansas farm house, 10 
miles from town, on a rainy April day, two 
women sat before a walnut fire and thanked 


wife can stop in the busy season 
woman can persuade her husband to f 
10 miles in the mud, just to talk about 4 
writer, there must be something to Him, 
So, even now that I am in the dul] ¢ 
where nothing exciting ever happenaiil 
still read Morley. Also the left hand 
column of the front page. So keep w 


and on! 
NorMA KNIGHT Jongg, 


On Lawlessness 


To the Editor of The Saturday Revie. 
DEAR SIR: 

A rather lengthy discourse on “American 
Sagas” that appeared in The Saturday Ry, 
view a few weeks ago suggested to 
mind a point of view regarding the “wijg 
and woolly” period of the American Wey 
that has, perhaps, been seldom express 
Into the background of vast and rm 
natural grandeur Zane Grey, and o 
have woven, all too thickly, the thread of 
heroism. Extensive mountain ranges, wig 








stretches of desert, and endless forests 
unquestionably, enchanting. This enchamp 
ment, however, is indefensibly misused whe 
it is turned so that its reflected light js 
made to soften the garish glitter of murde, 
outlawry, and sudden death in unexpectej 
forms, If American authors feel, as the 
appear to do, that the earlier western ad. 
venturers must needs be apologized for, 
why not make the apology direct? Why 
blaspheme the natural grandeur and beauty 
of a wonderful country by hanging ig 
glories, like a mantle, upon the shoulden 
of crude and brutal irresponsibility? Th 
gunman referred to in “The Lone St 
Ranger” was the outcome of a defini 
determination to live beyond the range of 
law and decency. A reversion to barbarism; 
that is the fundamental basis upon whic 
the western pioneering spirit was developed. 
We cannot, therefore, blame those who feel 
moved to apologies for an institution that 
reflects small credit upon that chapter of 
American history. Let us demand, 
ever, that it be made in humility and not 
at the expense of beauty and heroism. Ay 
the writer of the article referred to ob 
served, it “looks a little strange in th 
twentieth century. It is; it belongs mor 
naturally to the sixth century; it is th 
brutal ideal of the barbarian.” The prem 
ises upon which the writings of Mr. Grey 
and his genre are based are the reputed 
modes of conduct current in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in a county 
where law and order is supposed to have 
been. properly maintained by the essential 
conventions of a civilized race. 

Perhaps the general acceptance of thee 
all too frequent apologies for “the good 
old days” will establish a precedent for 
writing “epics” and “sagas” on the Herris 
riots and the Boston police strike fifty yean 
hence. 

The _hair-trigger—super-thug—gunma 
receives altogether too much credit for th 
“winning of the west.” Let us therefor 
demand a little idealization of the persever 
ing, honoratle, and God-fearing pioneer 
who was instrumental in the establishment 
of progress, contentment, and peace through- 
out our vast western domain. 

FREDERICK NoaD. 

Newmarket, Ontario. 















The sixth volume in the Centaur Seritt 
the Bibligraphies will be a “Bibliography 
of the Writings of D. H. Lawrence” by 
Edward McDonald, the first English 
thor to appear in the series. Mr. Lawrene 
will contribute an essay, “The Bad Sié 
of Books.” No effort will be spared by t 








Aut 


thr 


compiler in making this an authoritatl) Greg 

and complete record of the writer’s TH 

to date, and to this end he has had 

active codperation of Mr. Lawrence. 

portrait of the author appears as a front The | 

piece, and the title page of a book # ®j—— 
—_ 


produced, the authorship of which has no 
hitherto been credited to Mr. Lawren® 
The edition will be limited to 500 COP® 
go of which will be on large paper 





There has recently been _ issued : 
France (Paris: Aux Editions du 94% 
taire) a translation of the tribute to 


written by Maxime Gorky immediately at 


the death of the Bolshevist leader. 

is included another essay, the two 
published under the title “Lenine et le F 
Russe.” To Gorky Lenin was a genes’ 
pure, and ardent spirit, inspired by the BRE 
est patriotism, a figure as great as the @ 
tional heroes of Russian politics and 
ture. 
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ligious Thought of 
the Greeks 


By CLIFFORD H. MOORE 


The Re 





#A lucid, sober, well-proportioned 
exposition of the entire historic de- 
yelopment of Greek religion from 
Homer to Origen and Plotinus.”— 
The Nation. “The description of 
the oriental religions, especially the 
mysteries of Isis with instructive 
quotations from Apuleius, of Mith- 
ras, of the Great Mother of the 
Gods, and Attis, is especially inter- 
esting.” — Art and Archaeology. 
“Sane and careful,—full of learn- 
ing, mastered and digested and un- 


obtrusive—and full of points of in- 
terest.” —T he Cambridge Review. 
Second, revised edition. $4.00 a 
copy. 
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A CERTAIN 
CROSSROAD 


Emilie Loring 
Author of “The Trail of Conflict,” 
“Here Comes the Sun” 


Adventure lurks at the cross- 
road. The romance of a man 
and girl whose meeting at “A 
Certain Crossroad” leads them 
through danger to a final tri- 
umph. 





Third Large Printing 
HERE COMES THE SUN 


by the same author 


A fast-moving story of love 
and clean politics in a New 
England Town. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company Phila. 


















IVER ANYWHERE 
VANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue or 
any other book in print at Book Store 
prices. We pay postage everywhere on all 
orders. Prompt service assured. For your 
convenience, will send orders C.0.D. Our 
monthly magazine-catalogue, “BOOKS OF 
THE MONTH,” sent free of charge on 
request. 

@ We alse search fer OUT-OF-PRINT 
books without any obligation or cost te 
Mt. Inquiriee solleited. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

Dept. §& 


500 Fifth Ave. lew York 

















In this space Mr. Huerscn 
mames an important book 
every week. See it at any 
book store. 
A Story 
’ 

Teller’s Story 
by 
Sherwood Anderson 
$3.00 














| GEORGE MARSH'S 
Great Story of Hudson’s Bay 


THE VALLEY OF VOICES 


$2.00 
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The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
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Genealogy : Our stock of Cenca- 
$44444+4444 . logical Books is the 
haegest in the world. Send ro cents in stamps 
fot our 168 page priced Catalogue listing 
teatly 5000 titles. Goodspeed's ‘Book 

9° Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 











TEMPLE BAILEY’S 
Latest and Strongest Story 


PEACOCK FEATHERS 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 








The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Brexer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 


THE MYSTERIES OF ANN. 
ALICE Brown. (Macmillan.) 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BAD 
MEN. By Arruur Train. (Scrib- 
ners. ) 


SELECTED POEMS. By W. H. 
Davies. (Harcourt, Brace.) 
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M. L. S., Albany, N. Y., is most anxious 
to obtain the original or translation of 
“The King Orders the Drums To Be 
Beaten,” given by the Chauve Souris. 

N “Old Songs in French and English,” 
illustrated in color by Rie Cramer 

(Penn) there are not only the eight stanzas 

of “Le roi a gait battre tambour,” but the 

music for voice and piano. There are 16 

old French ballades and bergerettes and a 

fragrant unusual choice of eight old Eng- 

lish songs in this charming book. I wish 
someone would put on the minuet in canon, 

“Advice to Cloe,” as a costume duet and 

dance. 

C. D. B., New York, needs books on the 
art of costume from the Egyptians to the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

"THERE has been a recent important ad- 

dition to this large but scattered litera- 
ture of dress; “Costume and Fashion,” by 

Herbert Norris (Dutton). As far as the 

twelfth century he covers his subject more 

carefully and more readably than anyone 
else has done: the chapter on Byzantine 
costume is the first work in English on that 
subject, Stuart Walker says it is “unbe- 
lievably valuable” in his stage production 
work. There are any number of pictures, 
seventeen of them full-page in color; no 
movie producer can afford to pass it by. 
Of the classics, Racinet’s “Le Costume 

Historique,” in six volumes with countless 

colored pictures; Planché’s .“Encyclopedia 

of Costume,” Paquet’s “Illustrations of 

English and Foreign Costume from the 

Fifteenth Century to the Present Day,” 

Calthrop’s “British Costume,” and Ash- 

down’s “British Costume During Nineteen 

Centuries” must be sought in secondhand 

shops and art dealers’ collections. I am 

told that “Costumes of All Nations” 

(Grevel, London, 1913) is one of the most 

detailed in its color plates, of which there 

are over a hundred. This list only taps the 
surface of the subject, as any collector will 
see. 

F. P. H., Caldwell, N. J., asks if the debate 
scheduled between Ossendowski and Sven 
Hedin ever took place and if so, what 
was the result? 

HE charges by Sven Hedin were made 

so publicly that though there was no 
actual debate, a committee of three well- 
known scientists in Paris last November 
heard publicly the man apparently most 
active in spreading the reports to the dis- 
credit of Ossendowski, a Swiss named Mon- 
tandon. “The investigation,” says Miss 

Reid for his publisher in this country, Dut- 

ton, “apparently brought out as a fact the 

close connection between the charges of 

Sven Hedin and Montandon and the Soviet 

Government, which is anxious to discredit 

Ossendowski on account of his exposures. 

Gabriel Bonvalot, a French explorer and 

one of the few white men thoroughly 

familiar with Tibet, has expressed his ab- 
solute confidence in the honesty and good 
faith of Ossendowski. The general con- 
clusion seems to be that since Ossendowski 
was writing of personal experiences from 
memory, when in this countrv at a distance 
from opportunity for close verification of 
detail, he may not have been in every 
minor detail scientifically correct, but that 
the good faith of his book is in no way 
disturbed by such minor slips if they occur.” 








Listing 


HEN Earnest Elmo Calkins, author 

of one of the most appealing and 
bracing autobiographies of present-day 
America, “Louder, Please!” (Atlantic 
Monthly Press), sends me a Breton travel 
list as good as this, I let him take the 
credit: 

I can confidently recommend “Through Brit- 
tany,” by Katherine S$. McQuoid (Chatto and 
Windus). Also I found “The Land of Par- 
dons,” by Anatole Le Braz interesting; Methuen 
publishes a cheap edition. “Brittany,” by Mor- 
timer and Dorothy Menpes (A. and C. Black) 
and “Brittany and the Bretons,” by George 
Wharton Edwards (Moffat, Yard) are gorgeous 
picture books, and as for Mont Saint-Michel, 
I would like to suggest “L’Histoire et l’Arch- 
itecture au Mont Saint Michel,” by Paul Gout 
(Paris, 1899), in addition to Adams’s book. 
The fact that I know Mont Saint-Michel al- 
most better than any monument in France is 
due to the fact that I spent some time there 
and my companion was this book. 

As a confirmed and incurable traveler I feel 
that we need more good guide books. You 
speak of “Highways and Byways.” I have no 
doubt you have found them, as I have, very 
unequal. The very best one is “Sussex,” be- 
cause it was written by E. V. Lucas, and Lucas 
was born and grew up in Sussex. ‘This book 
made our motor tour of this delightful county 
the pleasantest part of our English trip last 
summer. 


E. W., Washington, D. C., asks for a few 
books on usage, punctuation, and the like, 
for preparation for editorial work. 

I ALWAYS begin such lists with “The 
Author’s and Printer’s Dictionary,” by 

F. H. Collins (Oxford University Press) 

and “Text, Type and Style: a Compendium 

of Atlantic Usage,” by George B. Ives 

(Atlantic Monthly Press). By the way, 

the A. M. P. books are now published by 

Little, Brown & Co. Grant Milnor Hyde’s 

“Handbook for Newspaper Writers” (Ap- 

pleton) is widely used and praised. ‘There 

is a new handbook by Manly and Rickert, 
who produced those constantly useful man- 
uals “Contemporary American Literature” 
and its (much better) British companion. 

This one is called “The Writer’s Index of 

Good Form and Good English” (Holt) and 

is very easy to get at. Macmillan has just 

published, in honor of getting into their 
fine new building, a new edition of their 
valuable booklet, or rather an entirely new 
book, to follow their earlier notes for 
authors on usage. This is “The Author’s 
Book”: it is a well-made and useful guide. 


E. M. M., Canada, and J. M. J., (no ad- 
dress) asks for books on vocational guid- 
ance for women. 

bgp sen those set down not long ago, 

“Careers for Wonren,” by Catherine 

Filene (Houghton Mifflin), and “Women 
as Professional Workers,’ Adams (Mac- 
millan), there is a new one, “Vocational 
Self-Guidance,” by Douglas Fryer (Lippin- 
cott), that though intended for intelligent 
young men—the material has been tested 
in the author’s work at New York Univer- 
sity and the Y. M. C. A.—has a chapter 
on “The Business Professions for Women,” 
contributed by Lorine Pruette and treating 
the opportunities and obligations of women 
in business life. The feature of this book 
is the section on “The Business Professions,” 
which is contributed by specialists in the 
various fields. 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
ork? - 





Stokes, Lippincett, and others, for most of 
whom I have alse done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 


CATALOGUE 


about 400 Desirable 


Items at Low Post-Paid Prices. 


Send for Copy 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
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Mysteries 
of Ann 


by ALICE BROWN 












cANN HALE, New 
England spinster, and sixty, 
says: ““When you’ve got an 
enemy an’ want to pay him 
back for suthin’ or he’s 
made a will and you want 
to inherit— why, I can’t for 
my life see why you don’t 
plan it out as neat as you’d 
go about any other job, an’ 
when they tried to ketch 
you they might whistle 
for *t.” 
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The | 
Mysteries 
of Ann 
by ALICE BROWN 



















wherein Ann, after an orgy 
of detective stories, ccurt- 
rooms, and algebra prob- 
lems, decides that all mur- 
ders so far committed have 
been done by pikers, bung- 
lers, and ignoramuses, and 
that she would show them 
how a real high-class 
murder should be con- 
ducted. 


































Not that she intended to 
actually carry out her plans 
—oh no. Bless her old heart. 
Hers was merely a desire 
to show up past poor per- 
formances in the murder 
industry. However, the best 
of plans go awry and— 















But let it suffice that Ann, 
for all her years, was no 
white-livered enthusiast. 
Believe us! She led the 
sheriff and everybody else 
a merry chase. 


aN 


The 
Mysteries 
of Ann 


by ALICE BROWN 
$2.00 
At all book stores 
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Lllen 


BARREN 
(GROUND 


Dorinda smiled, and her smile was 


at first vague, then pensive, ironic 
and infinitely wise. “Oh, I’ve fin- 
ished with all that,” she rejoined, 


“I am thankful to have finished with 

all that.” 

She finished with 
* * * 


had romance. 


That is the story within this story 
and perhaps the significant one be- 
hind this novel. 

New 


the slums of the 


Realism has penetrated the 


England farms, 
cities, and the Western prairies, but 
always it has stopped on the banks 
of the Potomac 
has always been the land of romance. 
Now for the first 


story written in Virginia, by a Vir- 


River. Virginia 


time comes a 
ginian, telling of things as they are. 


Barren Ground, beautifully written 


and beautifully told, with an un- 
forgettable poignancy, for the first 
time tells the story of the South 
and its forgotten people. 

At all bookstores, $2.50 


You will want to know about Ellen 
Send for 
our 20 pp. biographical booklet about 
Ellen Glasgow 


Manmnsell Field. 


Glasgow and her books. 


written by Louise 





Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. 
Please send me your 20 pp. biograph- 
and her 
En- 


ical book@tet of Ellen Glasgow 
books by Field, 
closed is 10 cents to cover postage. 


Louise Maunsell 








Glasgow’s 


The Phoenix Nest 


SCENE—Another part of the wood 
Enter OBERON 
OBE: 
OW the blue dusk is knitted with the 
lights ‘ 
Of winking glow-worms, 
tiring house 
For lustred water-camlets of the moon, 
Brave-broidered stars—now the cold 
house of cloud 
Glitters with points of gold, the collied 
grove 
Breathes eglantine, breathes musk, breathes 
violets, 
Come hither, Quince and Snug! 
carpenter 
And joiner! 
home 
Surpassing Theseus’ palace! 
Enter QUINCE and SNUG 
Both (somewhat dubiously): We are here! 
Enter Puck behind. He stands unperceived. 
Puck: 
Bully Bottom that would play the lion? 


heaven the 


Come, 


For our weaver raise a 





By ’r lakin, what a Pyramus! But I 
have a device 
SNUG: 


I am slow of study but able with the 


adze. Is it a wall then? 
OBE.: 
Aye! Such a wall! Wall upon wall, a 


girdle 
Out-towering Ilium, a circuit cast 
Of walls in walls, of pillaring pinnacles 
Thrust to the zenith, a maze of enginery 
Wreaking more walls and walls upon 
the earth 
Till Tellus quake! 
SNUG: 
To repeat, I am slow of study. 
simple city ! : 
QUIN.: 
Nor a city of any kind, I entreat your 
No labor of Ercles! 


Even a 





worships,—no city! 
OBE. : 

A city ’tis indeed! But help is toward! 

He claps his hands. Enter PEASEBLOSSOM, 
Cospwes, Moru, and MUSTARDSEED, with 
other fairies. 


Puck: 
Elves, so dispose. Quince, Snug, set on, 
set on! 
QUIN.: 


Well then, it shall be so. But there is 
two hard things; that is, to carve moon- 
light—for the specifications call for 
moonlight. Secondly, that I am a simple 
carpenter and he a mere joiner. 

SNUG: 
This is madness, 
simple dwelling in the wildwood. 
all this for Nick Bottom? 

OBE.: 
He is become a type, an archetype; 
He is to play the lion till the last; 
His edifice must rise. Dispose yourselves! 
Hew at the starshine, match your moon- 

beams now, 

Raise all to music! 

PUCK: 


I understood only a 
And 


Let fantastic light 
Flicker about your foreheads as ye build! 


While Quince and SNUG stand baffled, 
trailing axe and adze, the fairies leap aloft 
supporting themselves upon the blue air, and 
with mazy motion begin to fashion an 
architectural fabric out of nothing. Once 
the lower courses of apparent stone are laid 
by Puck, QUINCE and SNUG cast aside their 
tools and enter into the building as hod- 
men and masons. In the wink of an eye the 
outline of a modern office building begins 
to form. 

OBE.: 

Featly performed! A fitting temple here 

Shoulders the constellations from the sky. 

Now make it glitter with a thousand eyes. 

Of diamond and topaz, bore it through 

With shafts for golden cars that mount 

and drop 

Unceasingly from floor to marble floor, 

And set a blazing pharos in its peak! 
PUCK: 

A prodigy! Dismiss this vista,—so! 

He waves his hand, and the depth of the 
wood fades and changes to a deep canyon 
of towering buildings, all lit in the darkness 
by tier on tier of cat’s-eye windows. 

OBE. : 

Behold Nick Bottom’s home! 

Puck (quizzically.): His heart’s delight! 

But, Quince—and Snug? 

OBE: Perceive! 

QUINCE struts proudly from the high, deep 
doorway of the nearest building. He wears 
a resplendent doorman’s uniform. He folds 
his hands comfortably upon a stout paunch 
and gazes superiorly up and down the 
street. To him, from the same doorway, 
SNUG, im a crisp and new, though a less 
gorgeous, uniform. 

Quin. (turning haughtily.): 
Back to your cage! 

The bells are ringing and the dials whirl, 

Yellow and red the lights wink off, 

wink on,— 

The glow-worms of our grove of stone 

and steel. 
SNUG: 

Your speech is measured and your manner 

bold. 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 
Quin.: I swell with power. 

Long is forsook the work-bench and the 

plane; 

Behold me now! The satraps of the East 

Spurning with jewelled heel the heads 

of slaves 

Have nothing got on me—nothing on me! 
SNuG: Yea bo, you said it! 

QUIN. (intoning with unction.): 
I am the doorman of the Dimesworth 
Building! 
SNUG (enormously.) : 

And I the Phoebus lackey of the chariots 

That course from zenith unto nadir here 

In a perpetual plain-song perilous; 

I also serve your Ninus whilom styled 

Nick Bottom, who with myriad pensioners 

Today a monstrous nine men’s morris 








QUIN: 
SNUG. : 


QUIN.: 


Rememberest thoy 
The wood near Athens? 

Is’t the insinuyat} 

That we have been bewitched? — 
*Tis Bottom’s hou» 
Conceived by Oberon ‘ 





SNUG: By Puck,—for Spite! 
QUIN.: 
So be it. Hist, he comes! 


Both stand at attention as Nick 


enters—not without the ass’s head. He jy 
silk-hatted, frock-coated, caned, spatted, ang 
important. He casually acknowledges thy 
salutes of the doorman and the chief of 
elevators. 

Bot. : 


I come hither as a lion. (Aside) It wer 
pity of my life: no, I am no such thing, 
I am a man as other men are, and woul 
in my heart tell them plainly, he 5 
Quince, the carpenter, and, yonder, Snug 
the joiner. (Sings) 

The Burroughs keys that click so try 

To estimate the bill, 

The dictaphones for me and you, 

The buzzer-bells that trill; 


The rude mechanicals I rule, 

My seething self-affairs, 

Have crammed the swinking world jg 
school 

That I may sell my wares! 


Nay, but I will aggravate my voice 9; 
yet will I roar you as gently as any suck. 
ing dove; I will roar you an ’twere any 
nightingale! 


(Exit) 


Enter Puck and Oberon, 
PucK: 


OBE: 


Bor: 


Has set a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes! 
Yet am I his Lord 

And ere I take this charm from off his 

sight, 
As I can take it with another herb, 
Pll make him render up his life to mel 

(Heard within, singing) 

My bonds and stocks 

Have split the rocks 

And burst the locks 

Of ocean-gates; 

My Phibbus car 

Careers afar 

To make and mar 


The foolish Fates! 


Puck: 


Ercles played rarely! King of shadows, 
hark! 

So far not blameless proves thine en- 
terprise, 

That thou hast ’nointed this Athenian’s 
eyes; 

Yet thus far am I glad it so did sort, 

Since in this jangling I esteem much 


sport. 
Ose: Another antique fable to report. 
That shall amaze Duke Theses 


and his court! ~ 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 


QuIN: (whispering) 


O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted 
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“The American book of the season. 
history of that North Woods hero done into permanent 
This book admits Stevens to the 
company of Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Vachel 
Lindsay, Ring Lardner and other present fableurs of the 
structure begun by Washington Irving, added to by Bret 
Harte, and ennobled by Mark Twain. 
site in any American library.” 


literary form at last. 
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Upon the whirl of fickle Fortune’s Pray, masters! fly, masters! Help! 
wheel,— (Exeunt Quince and Snug) 
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“One realizes that in ~ 


small compass one has been shown 
a complete world, packed with drama 


and with real people. 


A very rare 


pleasure unlike any other to be had 
from contemporary literature.” $2.50 
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Long out of print, this is the 
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form Edition of Mr. Machen’s books. 
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unpublished ) 
“The Secret of the Sangraal.”’ | It will 
surely delight his many ae 
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A new, popular edition of this de- 
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illustrations by Dorothy a 
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FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
Sondition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
phs relating to the Drama. Books by 
ad _ Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. Ox- 

N94 Books Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
m Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 

catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
» mailed free on application. Howes 
eller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 
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RARE BOOKS and Modern First Editions. 
es gratis. Antiquarian Book Company, 
Hord-on-Avon, England. 
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DULAU « COMPANY, Ltd., 34, 35 and 36 
' St., London, W. I.—Latest catalogues, 
free on request. 124, English Literature 
» Pages); 125, Botany (5,000 items); 126, 
the 8, privately purchased from the library 
* Rev. Lord De Mauley and other sources. 












Esoterika Biblion Society, 45 West 45th St. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





LITERARY RESEARCH. Writers—Don’t 
hamper your creative talents! Let us do the 
digging. Data furnished for articles, essays, 
and lectures. Manuscript typing, editing, and 
criticizing. Translations. Reasonable rates. 
Southern Literary Bureau, Box 1035, New Or- 
leans, La. Dept. S. 





AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 
Dictation to machine. Hourly secretarial 


12¢ 





page. 
work. Miss Guilfoyle, 456- Riverside Drive. 
Phone Cathedral 4720. 

MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized; 


sales arranged. Publisher’s adviser, former mem- 
ber Munsey Staff, contributor to International 
Book Review, New Republic, book sections New 
York World, Tribune, etc. Short stories, $5.00; 
novels, $15.00. Inclose remittance. Kenneth 
Fuessle, 6 East 8th St., New York. 


of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 








EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 


Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalogue of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Opera Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





BOOKS IN CLOTH, selected from the 
shelves of N. J. Bartlett & Co., 37 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass.—Catalogue number 72, April, 
1925. Write for our latest catalogue. 


Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this Service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liaphile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y, f 
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NORTH AMERICA IS PASSING THROUGH A CRISIS IN ITS ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES INCREASED TWENTY-SEVEN-FOLD BE- 
TWEEN 1790 AND 1920. THIS INCREASE, WITHOUT PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD, WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE USE, WASTE AND DESTRUCTION OF 


RESOURCES AT A SPEED ALSO UNPARALLELED. 
THAT IS THE PAST. WHAT OF THE FUTURE? THIS IS THE CONCERN OF EVERY 





INTELLIGENT CITIZEN 


A GROWING CONCERN. A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF 


THIS CONTINENT IS A FUNDAMENTAL NECESSITY. HENCE THE BOOK. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Its People, Resources, Develop- 
ment and Prospects as an 
Agricultural, Industrial and a a 

Commercial Area 
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“A regional geography that describes 
and explains the real people of North 
America in a style that frequently dis- 
plays the irresistible quality of genius. 
It is science, it is description, it is ex- 
planation, it is in part forecast; but it is 
also a way of thinking. That it is a help- 
ful and constructive way is shown on 
every page. Not just examples of man 
as the creature of environment, but man 
confronted with problems to solve and 
solving them—measurably, conditionally, 
inventively. Great ideas and a truly 
original style... at one and the same 
time a really standard text and a work 
of art. 


“The book illustrates one of its points 
with a cartoon from Life and another 
| with a few lines from Carl Sandburg; 
refers to the Literary Digest about as 
often as to the newspapers; quotes Clare 
Sheridan and Stevenson; illustrates suc- 
cessive themes with photographs from 
almost every important Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States; and explains 
the Grand Canyon with the help of a 
cross section from Fred Harvey! Even 
the trained photographer will read it 
through without skipping a line, for, hu- 
manly, it is as interesting as a novel. It 





By 
J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography, 
Columbia University 





A basic work on the economic 
geography of North America. The 
continent is divided into regions 
having some uniformity of indus- 
trial and living conditions, such as 
the Great Plains Ranch Region, the be widely recommended.” — Christian 
Corn Belt, the Rocky Mountain 
country, the Cotton Belt, the Hud- 
son Valley and Erie Canal district. 
Each region is viewed and appraised 
as a seat of modern civilization. 
What are its resources, its indus- 
tries, its problems, its prospects? Is 
it stagnant or advancing? 








“A book that has no exact parallel in 
economic literature ...an attractive 
presentation of the facts such as will en- 
sure for it the interest of both business 
men and general readers.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“For 20 years Professor Smith has 
been teaching economic geography at 
Columbia University and accumulating 
material for North America. The book 
is entertaining, not because the author 
has consciously sought that end, but be- 
cause he commands a clear and easy 
style and is dealing with a subject that is 
really of human rather than academic in- 
terest. An interesting and valuable work. 
A way of ‘seeing America first’ that may 


Science Monitor. 


“A masterpiece. Shows an amazing 
knowledge of the continent. In it geog- 
raphy becomes an absorbing study, and 
not a tedious recital of facts and frgures.” 
—Professor Ralph J. Watkins, University 
of Texas. 


“It is an amazingly daring thing in the 
way of a text. Certainly I know of no 





really bridges the gap between technical 
jargon and the questing mind that must 
have its knowledge in plain English.”— 
Isaiah Bowman in the Geographical 
Bulletin. 





260 illustrations—100 maps—50 
graphs—18x23 colored physical and 
regional map of North America. 
8 vo.—849 pages. 

LIBRARY EDITION, $6.00 

TEXT EDITION, $4.75 


one else who could have done this job 
and have interested half or possibly a 
tenth as many readers.”—Professor Carl 
O. Sauer, Head of Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of California. 


























THE BANKER 


A stimulating survey of the resources of this country 
that presents the necessary information on the relative finan- 
cial stability of the industrial and agricultural districts of 
the United States. 


THE BUSINESS MAN 


Will give you a grasp on present economic conditions 
invaluable as the basis for important decisions. 


THE RAILROAD MAN 

A summary of the potentialities of each district. What 
are the industries that are developing? Where are the pos- 
sibilities for expansion? How do freight rates affect the 
farmers? 


FOR 
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THE GENERAL READER 


A vital and amazingly interesting work, which will give 
you the chance to review your knowledge of our natural 
resources and to have a reference book on the economic 
geography of the continent. 


THE SALESMAN 

Whatever you are selling—food, clothing, books, auto- 
mobiles, or farming implements—wherever you are work- 
ing, NORTH AMERICA will give you a knowledge of that 
region and a basis of understanding with the buyer, letting 
you know his interests and his needs. 


THE STUDENT 
A standard text written by an authority in an original 
manner. 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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